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We Have Not 
Advertised 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


for months. Have not dared. 
Too much Columbia popularity. 
Everybody has wanted 

1895 Columbias at $100. 


For the first time this year we can 
deliver Columbias and Hartfords with 
reasonable promptness when regularly 
equipped. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH STORES : 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO, BROOKLYN, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Most Delightful Vacation Trips 
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NORTH WEST AND NORTH LAND 
Operating on the Great Lakes. 
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Northern Railway. 


The Dustless and Most Delightful 
Route Across the Continent. 
For full particulars and printed matter, address 


A. A. HEARD, General Passenger Agent, 
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THE ST. DENIS. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
OpposirE GRACE CHurcH, = NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms, $1 per day and upward. 
““There is an atmosphere of home comfort 
and hospitable treatment at the St Denis which 
is rarely met with in a public house, and which 
insensibly draws you there as often as you turn 
your face toward New York.” 
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vm St. Louis. avoid the difficulty of matching shades. They 
RED 
— are the best and most permanent. Send 
Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, for pamphlet and color-card—sent free. 
nea sis and Chicago, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
umon, “°° 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Montclair Miltary Academy, 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


WE INSIST 


on shoes nicely blacked, clean hands and nails, hair and 
clothes neatly brushed, clean linen and teeth. These little 
items are looked after each and every morning; their ten- 
dency is to teach habits of regularity and neatness. 

We do not neglect the studies. The high standing of 
“our boys” in college and business proves this. We preter 
to have parents, who are thinking of a high-grade school for 
their sons, pay us a visit (Montclair is only fourteen miles 


from New York on the D., L. 


& W. and Erie R. R.’s), but 


we will mail our catalogue to all applicants. Address 
J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 








GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
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ys the ae artistic ——. The aaa 

legrees music granted. md for particulars. 
Dr. E. Eserxarp, Pres’t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 
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The Duplicate Method will show which you play. 
The Hamilton Method is the best and cheapest. 
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advantage of the Kalamazoo without its bulk... . I 
would prefer your method at the same price.” Com- 
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The J. W. Gibbes Stationery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
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& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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best per tual calendars we have ever seen, its prime 
merit being that of ry wy A It is equally availa- 
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RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted on the outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





AMERICAN PRODUCTS ABROAD. 


~RATIFYING evidence of the growth of the export trade in 
our manufactures is being noted by the press. Withina 
few weeks there have been several exports of pig iron, iron ore, 
wool, woolen goods, carpets, boots and shoes, and the latest 
announcement is that a thousand tons of steel billets have been 
exported to England. As this is the first shipment of steel from 
this country to Europe, the fact has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. In commenting upon it in connection with similar an- 
nouncements, 74e Herald (Ind.), New York, writes as follows on 
the prospects of “our commercial independence.” 


“As the iron and steel industry of every nation constitutes the 
basis and foundation of all its manufactures, such movements in 
the foreign trade of the United States are of historical as well as 
commercial interest. In the impassioned arraignment of George 
III. by the American colonies in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, one of the bitterest specifications was, ‘For cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world.’ But, after the lapse of more 
than a century, it must be apparent to all that, tho the Revolution 
of 1776 brought us political independence, we have failed to reap 
from it the commercial prosperity which was one of the prime 
objects of our forefathers in separating from the mother country. 
Since 1860 our foreign trade in manufactures has not increased 
relatively to our population and productions. As one of our con- 
temporaries pointed out the other day, the growth of our Ameri- 
can export trade in manufactured goods was much more rapid 
then than it has been since 1880. Under the commercial tyranny 
of ‘protected’ manufacturing monopolies and trusts—a tyranny 
but little less galling than that of George III.—the foreign trace 
of the country has suffered a species of syncope, or, in plainer 
terms, it has been subjected to systematic strangulation. In the 
last three years our exports of manufactured articles have 
scarcely averaged two and a half dollars per head of population. 
Our manufacturers have apparently made little effort to sell their 
products in the world’s markets, and have been seemingly con- 
tent with the home market, in which our high tariffs enabled 
them to obtain much higher prices than they could command 
abroad. For this reason, until the passage of the Wilson tariff 


(reducing duties on imports) last year, the people of the United 
States were debarred by their own laws from any considerable 
participation in the immensely lucrative commerce of the world. 

“But since August, 1894, we have seen the beginning of the 
end which is to come to this long era of American commercial 
serfdom. The new low tariff, defective as it is in many respects, 
has already given new life to the nation. We have already 
passed far beyond the epoch at which the production of our im- 
mense system of factories, mills, and workshops could be con- 
sumed at home. We must soon find new foreign markets for the 
vast output of American fabrics, or many of the mills must run 
short-time, and wages must become unsteady and unremunera- 
tive. The extension of our export trade in manufactured prod- 
ucts should not be a question of politics. It is a patriotic duty 
of the highest order, because it has become a necessity to our 
toiling millions. The great tidal pulsation of the sea would 
cease were it not sustained by a foreign body. And the wave of 
business prosperity now setting in can not continue to swell over 
this land unless it is backed up by reinforcements from extrane- 
ous sources. With the establishment of a good and growing for- 
eign commerce the United States would be commercially as well 
as politically free, and would realize the aims and hopes of the 
fathers whose memory we recall to-day.” 


Dealing with the same subject, 7e Ledger (Rep.), Philadel- 
phia, points out that Protectionists have nothing to fear from the 
growth of our foreign commerce. It says: 


“The foreign policy of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, which 
The Public Ledger has had occasion frequently to commend, has 
a particularly strong claim upon popular approval, and especially 
upon the support of the business interests of the country, from 
the fact that its general tendency has been to bring about an in- 
creasing friendliness toward the United States on the part of the 
world at large, and thus to make it easier to establish safe and 
mutually beneficial trade relations with those countries to which 
we wish tosell our products. The Administration's general course 
in this matter is quite independent of party differences or eco- 
nomic theories. It is a broad and patriotic policy, and all who 


have the prosperity of the country at heart will approve it as a - 


practical, business-like policy, which must redound to the benefit 
of the producing classes in the stimulus it gives to the exporta- 
tion of our surplus products. The advocates of protection have a 
special reason for supporting it, from the fact that it promises 
new out.ets for those lines of industrial activity in which they are 
particularly interested and which they hope to extend. The 
argument against seeking foreign markets, on the ground that 
protection would suffer in the home market by the diversion of 
effort, and by she creation of a popular impression that our in- 
dustries are no longer in need of barriers to foreign competition, 
is a narrow one that will not commend itself to the manufacturer 
who has an extra stock of goods to dispose of, or to those who see 
in our protective legislation the cause of the great development of 
our manufactures, which is already making them a formidable 
competitor of the long-established industries of other lands. 

“The truth is, and it would be idle to close our eyes to the fact, 
that American manufacturers have reached the point of extent 
and quality of production which at last enables them to take their 
place in the van of the world’s industrial competition.” 


A similar view is taken by Zhe Louzsville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.), which says: 


“The whole world, with the exception of China, Japan, and 
Cuba, is on the up grade, and it is expected that our export trade 
this year will be very large. 

“These views show how silly and baseless is the calamity howl 
raised over the increase of imports. We are taking more goods 
from abroad because with the passing of the depression our pur- 
chasing power has increased. In like manner the purchasing 
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power of most other countries has been augmented, and they are 
taking more of our goods than they have heretofore, simply 
because they have now found themselves able to pay for more. 
This does not mean less sales by domestic producers, but increased 
consumption and more comfort for all classes. Profits may be 
less in many cases, but this disadvantage is offset by increased 
sales.” 





SHORTER CAMPAIGNS WANTED. 


ITHIN a month from the date of the fall of the Liberal 
Government in England a new House of Commons will 
be elected and the question of the future control of the Govern- 
ment will be settled, the entire campaign lasting but two or three 
weeks. It is thought by many that the people of the United 
States ought to profit by this example and manage to shorten our 
own political campaigns. Thus 7he Evening Post (Ind.), New 
York, writes on this subject: 


“Now that the politicians in the United States are already dis- 
cussing how early in 1896 they can open the next Presidential 
campaign, and trying to push forward the time for the nomina- 
ting conventions to May, it is well for Americans to consider the 
sharp contrast between our system and that which prevails in 
England. Nobody in England complains that the electoral cam- 
paigns in that country are not long enough to fully inform the 
voters on the issues, and yet they never exceed a few weeks. It 
is true that the English do not have our system of nominating 
through party conventions the opposing candidates for the posi- 
tion of chief executive, which would somewhat lengthen the can- 
vass, but even allowing a month for that, the whole process would 
extend over only about two months. 

“We live in an age of daily newspapers, of express trains, of 
electric telegraphs. People keep fully informed of the issues in 
a Presidential contest as they slowly shape themselves before the 
nominating conventions meet. The names of the candidates are 
known throughout the country within a few hours after the con- 
vention reaches its decision, and the platform is telegraphed in 
full to newspapers in even the most distant States. The canvass 
can therefore open within twenty-four hours after the meeting of 
the last convention. 

“Under such circumstances to talk about holding a national 
convention in May, as some of the Republican managers are now 
doing, is the height of absurdity. Not a single argument based 
upon considerations of the public welfare can be urged in favor 
of the scheme. On the other hand, there are plenty of strong 
reasons against it. The people are opposed to such long cam- 
paigns. ‘They are only wearied by attempts to stretch the excite- 
ments and distractions of a canvass over half a year. The 
scheme practically nullifies the value of a whole session of Con- 
gress. This body will meet early in December, 1895, and if Pres- 
idential nominations are to be made in the following May, legis- 
lative work will hardly begin before the politics involved in 
intrigues for the nominations will monopolize attention, and the 
public business will be neglected. Worst of all, a long campaign 
promotes corruption by furnishing an excuse for the managers to 
raise immense campaign funds that are not needed for honest 
purposes, on the plea of the great expense involved in carrying 
on a national contest for so many months. 

“Instead of holding Presidential conventions as early as May, 
they should be postponed until after the end of summer. Leta 
date early in September be fixed for the simultaneous choice of 
delegates in all the States, thus doing away with the schemes to 
help certain candidates unfairly by calling early conventions in 
States where they are strong; let the convention meet ten days 
later; and then let all hands turn in for a vigorous six-weeks’ 
campaign, ending with the election early in November. The 
people, the Government, the public morals would all benefit im- 
mensely by such a change.” 


The Boston Herald, The Buffalo Express, The Springfield 
Republican, The Boston Transcript, and The Chicago Times- 
f/eradd are all favoring the idea of shortercampaigns. The last- 
named paper says: 


“Indeed, every thinking person must see that it is the most 
advisable course to pursue, and that long political campaigns 
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occupying so much of the time of the people are harmful to all 
kinds of business and fulfil no good end for any one. It is idle 
to say that the issues can not be brought home to all the people, 
or the qualifications of the candidates discussed, in a shorter time 
than six months. Six weeks in these days of railroad and tele- 
graph communication are ample for every purpose. 

“Recall any campaign in the past twenty years and it will be 
seen how easily any one of them might have been reduced to half 
the time with the greatest advantage to the country. In fact, the 
campaign of 1892 was reduced by the apathy of the people to the 
last two months, for active discussion and work did not begin on 
either side until September. The conventions might just as well 
have been held the first of September. 

“From every point of view short campaigns should hereafter 
be the political rule for all parties.” 


CORNELL’S DEFEAT AT HENLEY. 


HE Cornell “stroke” and general style of rowing seem to be 
doomed. ‘The bad defeat of the Cornell crew by the Trin- 
ity Hall (Cambridge) crew at Henley is regarded as having set- 
tled the controversy as to the respective merits of the short stroke 
practised by Cornell and the long, slow stroke in favor in Eng- 
land. There were two races. In the first Cornell won on a tech- 
nical ruling against the Leander crew, which failed to start when 
the signal was given and was declared out of the race. The 
second race, however, afforded a fair test, and the Cornell men 
were overwhelmingly beaten. Some claim that the Cornell men 
were overtrained, as some of them fainted at their posts and 
dropped the oars, but the predominant view is that “the stroke 
did it.” The American sporting editors, in commenting upon the 
result, console themselves with the reflection that the defeat of 
the “vicious” stroke will insure its abandonment by American 
colleges and establish American supremacy on a sounder basis. 

A Deserved Defeat.—‘‘ We sympathize with the Cornell men. 
Their ambition soared to the top of the mountain at the first 
flight, but it failed to raise its owners after it. ‘They defied all 
comers on the waters where the best rowing in the world is seen, 
but without success. Now that it is all over, however, we are 
free to say that it would have been a scientific calamity if Cornell 
had won. It would have been acontradiction of all the principles 
which experience has laid down as sound if the rapid, choppy, 
exhausting stroke developed in America, and practised particu- 
larly by Cornell, had beaten the long-drawn-out sweep of the 
oarsmen of England. Years of study by the, best masters have 
reached the conclusion that the longer, slower stroke, with a 
fiercer, more concentrated attack on the beginning, and less vio- 
lent and less frequent swinging of the body, drags the lungs and 
muscles less and covers more ground than the quicker, shorter, 
and jerkier movement that springs more from impatience than 
from well-reasoned theory. It has always been so, and it is not 
unsafe to say it always will be so; and no doubt it will be better 
so. 

“The first great revelation of this for American oarsmen was 
when the spasmodic fifty-a-minute stroker, James Hamill, was 
almost lost to sight by that most elegant of English scullers, 
Henry Kelly. It was sowhen the Harvard four-oar of 1869 came 
in behind the Oxford men on the Thames. It has been so for 
years past in the races between Harvard and Yale, when Yale 
has pulled long and Harvard has pulled short. 

“American oars will sigh for the trailing of American colors at 
Henley; but they will find no little content in reflecting that se 
far as the art of rowing is concerned the result is as it should be. 
Cornell's defeat may be highly beneficial in its effect on Ameri- 
can rowing.”— Zhe Sun, New York.. 


Let us Profit by the Experience.—‘‘One of the prime advan- 
tages of these international trials is the experience gained. If 
the American stroke, as represented by Cornell, needs modifica- 
tion, as seems possible from the result, it should be changed. 
No false pride or prejudice should be allowed to obstruct needed 
reforms. By taking advantage of the information gained from 
the victors, the latter may in the next contest be converted into 
the vanquished. The Englishmen said over and over again that, 
if Cornell won at Henley with that stroke, English crews would 
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have to revolutionize their style of rowing, and they probably 
meant what they said. The English are brusk and cross- 
grained almost to the extent of brutality in their treatment of 
rivals in sporting matters, but they appear to be anxious to be 
fair, and to be ready to adopt anything that occurs to them as an 
improvement. The Americans are, as a rule, more courteous 
and hospitable in their treatment of Englishmen who come to this 
country, and they should be as ready to profit by any experience 
thus furnished.”— 7he American, Baltimore. 


“ 


The gonfalon of American amateur rowing droops limply 
from the cross-yard this morning, its streamers inscribed 
‘Henley was our Waterloo,’ ‘We came, we saw, we were con- 
quered,’ and “We have met the enemy and we are theirs.’ Our 
latest aquatic expedition has been asad failure. Each of the two 
Canadian scullers was beaten in his trial heat, while the eight of 
Cornell University, after rowing over alone in a preliminary trial, 
through bungling and a misunderstanding at the start, were 
easily beaten in their first race, the crew collapsing in the final 
half-mile.” —Sfzrt of the Times, New York. 


Cabled London Comments. 


“There never was such a popular victory in the history of the 
regatta. Trinity rowed beautifully together in true ’Varsity 
style, and gradually wore the Yankees down.”— 7he Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“The Cornell crew were completely rowed out. This was 
doubtless due to their punishing stroke and to overtraining. ”— 
The Chronicle. 

“It was sweet revenge to see Cornell wiped out in that deci- 
sive, almost contemptuous fashion. Bygones should be bygones. 
We can afford to forgive Cornell now, whereas, had they won in 
all stages, the least we could have felt would have been some- 
thing like contempt for the tactics by which they won. As it is, 
no harm was done. ‘They deserved the lesson they have been 
taught. To the credit of the Cornell crew be it said, some of 
them on Tuesday were eager to annul the row-over and make a 
race."— The Sportsman. 


“English style, length and leg-work proved invincible. A 
more miserable collapse than that which occurred in the Cornell 
boat was never seen before. Every man rowed in his own time. 
At one moment it looked as tho they must upset.”— 7he Post. 





WITCH-BURNING IN OUR OWN DAYS. 


HE days of witchcraft are manifestly not over, even among 
English-speaking peoples. The Cleary case tried recently 
in Clonmel, Ireland, has brought to light a strange survival of 
savagery and superstition. Seven persons, including the hus- 
band of the victim, were found guilty of torturing a woman to 
death and were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. It ap- 
peared from the evidence that the woman, Bridget Cleary, had 
suffered from some nervous trouble, accompanied by bronchitis. 
The twitching of the muscles caused by the malady led her hus- 
band to believe that she was bewitched. He and his neighbors 
decided to exorcise the evil spirit by burning and otherwise tor- 
turing the woman, who died under this treatment. The news- 
paper reports state that at the trial the prisoners persisted that 
the woman was possessed and that they were justified in trying 
to free her from the evil spirit. In view of the motives which 
prompted the act, the jury brought in a verdict of manslaughter 
rather than of murder. 
Commenting on the case 7ze New York World says: 


“The horrible and almost incredible tale which has been com- 
ing tous in driblets from Ireland, and which was wound up at 
last by the conviction of Michael Cleary for torturing his wife to 
death, opens a dreary view of the ignorance and superstition 
which still darken the Nineteenth Century. 

“The inconceivable barbarism manifested in Cleary’s case is 
not peculiar to Ireland. The same besotted superstition lingers 
in the mountains of Tennessee and pokes its ugly head out of the 
swamps of Texas and Alabama. The primeval man, only half 
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disengaged from the soil, works his spells and carries his totem 
all along the borders of our advancement. 

“Such a case as Cleary’s baffles justice, because Cleary really 
believed that his wife was a witch. And the poor victim, suffer- 
ing from a complication of physical disorders, was literally tor- 
tured to death in the ineradicable belief that a fiend had taken 
possession of her. 

““Here we come suddenly up against the Fourteenth Century at 
the close of the Nineteenth. There is but one effectual exorcism 
of this lingering savagery—it is the schoolhouse. One district 
log cabin with a schoolmarm in it will drive out more devils than 
all the ‘drowsy syrups’ of the world. Wherever man has his 
fetich and his fairies, good and bad, inoculate his progeny with 
the spelling-book and put the amulet of the daily newspaper in 
his hands.” 


Other cases of recent outbreaks of savagery are recalled by 7%e 
New York Recorder in this connection. It says: 


“Superstition dies hard in other countries besides Ireland. 
Only a short time ago a lady in Paris brought a criminal action 
for libel against ¢he Antz-Diabolical Review, a publication reg- 
ularly issued in that city for the purpose of combating the literal 
devil and all his works. The lady was accused by this periodical 
of having stolen consecrated vessels from different churches for 
the purpose of using them in ‘the black art’ at a place of devil 
worship near the Rue Cadet. 

“Quite recently Russia sent a story of a farmer selling his wife, 
who was in a delicate condition, to a band of robbers. The pur- 
chasers bought her because of a superstition that blood taken 
from the veins of a woman in that condition renders thieves in- 
visible. 

“About the same time Austria furnished us with horrible stories 
of the terrible persecution of the Jews, based on the belief that 
they had been stealing and crucifying Christian children. 

“It was only a few years ago that a superstitious idiot in Pocas- 
set, Mass., thought he heard a divine call to imitate Abraham 
and offer up his only child, a young girl. He called his neigh- 
bors together, talked with them freely on the subject, and after- 
ward killed the girl with a carving-knife. 

“On the whole, we may conclude that occasional outbreaks of 
heathenishness must be expected from odd, out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of the world into which the light of modern civilization has by 
accident failed to penetrate, without regard to the general high 
standard of progress in the countries where they happen. 

“Civilization, as we understand it to-day, is a very young 
plant, and just below the surface of the soil in which it grows the 
earth is full of decaying superstitions. Once in a while we must 
expect that a rank old weed or two will push their heads out of 
the ground and remind us of the savage state from which we 
have not so very long emerged.” 


Textile Mill Building.—In its regular semi-annual record of 
new mill construction in the textile industries 7he American 
IVool and Cotton Reporter shows that the new enterprises started 
in the last six months fall not far short of the total number of the 
whole year of 1894 and compare very favorably indeed with the 
record of the prosperous year of 1892. The table shows that 2o1 
new mills have been built since the first of the year, the Sonth 
showing alarge increase. A long list of enlargements of existing 
textile mills is also given. The Reporter thinks that “no fair- 
minded person can seriously deny that the clouds of depression 
have been giving way” and that a “clear sky of prosperity has 
been developing in textile lines.” Zhe Reporter is a Protection- 
ist paper, and its statements are reproduced with avidity by the 
advocates of low duties. Zhe Springfield Republican (\nd.), 
says: 

“The whole exhibit is rather surprising in a certain way. 
Our high tariff friends had led us to expect that under the lower 
duties we should not be able to keep the old mills going, to say 
nothing of the new. But capital is declining to accept these pre- 
dictions at their face value. It will continue to do so. These 
are sorry days for Governor McKinley’s hobby.” 


IF somebody had hollered ** Mouse!” yesterday the Cornell crew would 
have doubtless jumped overboard.—Courier-Journal, Louisville. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY BICYCLE. 


EFENDERS of the “new woman” have been hailing the 
bicycle as an important ally because of the way in which 
it has been riding roughshod over a good many conventions, 
usages, and traditions. In matters of dress, association of the 
sexes, and recreation, the “wheel” is insidiously accomplishing 
remarkable changes. Those who believe in woman’s political 
equality hopefully look to the bicycle for aid. ‘Many a woman,” 
says Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, “is riding to the suffrage on a 
bicycle.” These facts have led some clergymen to denounce the 
use of bicycles by women, but such attacks seem to have had 
little effect. - The real “burning issue,” as the politicians say, is 
whether the era of bloomers is upon us. The press seems to be 
resigned to the triumph of bloomers, as appear from the expres- 
sions herewith given. 


A Signal Defeat for the Conservative Spirit.—‘It is a long 
time since the conservative spirit suffered a defeat soabsolute and 
indisputable as that which has been inflicted upon it by the vic- 
tories of the bicycle revolution. In fact, this new fashion clashed 
with the instincts of conservatism, in an exasperatingly aggres- 
sive manner, at precisely those points where it offers the stub- 
bornest resistance. The fear of the unknown and the horror of 
the unusual have been forced into their retrenchments. Habit, 
pursuing its course with its usual confidence, has been stood upon 
its head. ... 

“It is in the semi-unification of the costumes of the sexes that 
the amazons of the bicycle have most effectively braved ridicule. 
In so doing they have started a reform against which, in view of 
its importance, conservative morality has not, it seems to me, 
raised so great an outcry as might have been expected. 

“T believe that the garb of woman is now confounded with that 
of man for the first time since the days when both sexes were clad 
alike in the skins of beasts. 

“That exaggeratedly different being whose dress placed her in 
pronounced and intentional contrast with the male, that other 
being whose long and trailing skirts laid universal emphasis upon 
the woman, is beginning now to appear once more to men asa 
normal creature in her cu/ottes, simple, veridical, thenceforth 
very near tothem. ‘The former feminine creation, with its artifi- 
cial appearances and secret forms, that vaguely intimidating 
creature feared in the singularity of her accouterments, now 
shows herself in the fa- 
miliarity of her struct- 
ure, in the cordiality and 
good-fellowship of her 
analugies as a sympathet- 
sc biped. ... 

“There is no mistaking 
the vitality of the move- 
ment in this direction. 
In England, in America, 
and in France the believ- 
ers in the masculine cos- 
tume for the woman bi- 
cyclist are becoming more 
numerous daily, and sus- 
taining their position by 
strong arguments.” — 
Paul Hervieu in The 
Home Journal, New 
York. 





A Healthy Movement. 
—‘“That the ordinary 
dress worn by women is 
entirely unsuitable for 
the bicycle goes without 
saying. In the attempt 
to find a garb which will 
allow the rider the neces- 
sary freedom of action 
and yet preserve the pro- 
prieties, many monstrosi- 
ties have been produced ; 
but these defective 
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dresses will disappear in the process of time, and good taste will 
find a way to unite utility and propriety in some general style of 
garments to which the majority of lady bicyclists will conform. 

“Even then some of these public howlers will object to the 

bicycle for women, unless it can be rigged with a side-saddle and 
its puwer to give health and recreation practically destroyed. 
We have here a remnant of the old superstition about ‘woman's 
sphere,’ which ought to have no influence in this day of intelli- 
gent and broad-minded consideration of all social and moral 
questions. 
_ “These antediluvian objectors need to be taught that character 
is in the individual and not in the dress, and that it is more 
clearly revealed by manner than by garments. A modest woman 
will not lose her modesty because she gets out of the corsets and 
stays, the tight boots and heavy skirts, which have crippled her 
body and hampered her activity so long, and puts on garments 
which allow the freedom of action which God intended the human 
body to have when he put it together. 

“The present trend toward open-air sports is a hopeful sign. 
The mingling of the sexes in wholesome exercise will do much to 
prevent the evils which croaking objectors fear. We need an 
advance and not a retreat. When sex ceases to be emphasized in 
dress, the baser passions will have less stimulus. When men and 
women forget sex differences in the common comradeship which 
is possible between intellectual] and social equals, unless. the 
whole plan of human life is a bungle, we shall have less occasion 
to build a wall around chastity.”— 7he Standard, Boston. 


The Page’s Dress of Medieval Romance to Supersede 
Bloomers.—‘* The new woman is moving swiftly into prominence, 
and she has already adopted a bifurcated style of apparel, the 
bloomer. Above all things, the bicycle is the great impulse to 
the divided garment. Such a dress is necessary when one must 
ride astride. Well, the women have adopted the bicycle, and 
that has driven them to bloomers. But bloomers are not pretty. 
They are but little improved upon the Turkish trousers. ‘The 
latter reach to the ankle and the bloomer to the middle of the 
calf. But as an article of beauty it is a failure, and beauty in 
dress in indispensable. 

‘There is, then, but one more step to be taken, and the move- 
ment is all in that direction. It is to the page’s dress, the dress 
that we read of in medieval romance and see on the stage of 
grand opera. It is composed of a close-fitting bodice, short 
trunks or breeches, and tights. Here the figure is fully displayed, 
and the richest and most elegant material may be used for the 
dress. 

“Tt would be no new thing, but only a return to an ancient 
style. Inthe Middle Ages, in Europe, before the introduction of 
side-saddles, the fair sex always rode on horseback astride, and 
they adopted the page’s dress for the purpose. .. . 

“Somebody will ask ‘Is it modest to dress in tights?’ This 
may well be answered with another question: When did modesty 
control styles of dress? Fashion is a matter of leadership. Any 
woman who is beautiful and occupies a prominent social position 
can set a fashion in dress. If the new style makes her handsome 


and shows off her beauty to advantage, it will be quickly imi- 
tated. ... 


“But the evolution of women is a great movement wrought by 
social forces which can not be overborne or checked in their 
course. The softer sex is taking a position in social affairs never 
before occupied by it. This movement necessarily creates new 
conditions in social life to which man must conform himself. 
The mere items of dress and other circumstances of adjustment 
to these conditions will be governed wholly by convenience and 
appropriateness. These will be the arbiters in such matters.”— 
The Picayune, New Orleans. 


Let the Women Alone.—“ True, as yet bloomers are a rarity, 
a complete revolution from the trailing skirt, but a woman in 
bloomers is still a woman, and deserves the same respect which 
is awarded to the rest of her sex. 

“There are doubtless quite a number of women who wear 
bloomers, and many more who do not who will wonder what bus- 
iness a vewspaper man has to attempt to tell them how they shall 
dress. Is the attire of man so rational or convenient that he can 
afford to parade himself as a model to the rest of the world? Is 
the close-fitting, heat-producing hat the best head-covering that 
can be devised for a summer temperature? Or is the shirt-bosom 
starched so stiffly as to resemble a coat of mail, the ideal dress for 
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torrid heat? Let the women alone—they can work out their own 
salvation, and if they desire to wear bloomers why let them 
bloom.”— The Jtem, Philadelphia. 


“The disfavor with which many people, both men and women, 
look upon the stimulation of this feminine passion for wheeling 
is not at all surprising. The practise is undoubtedly revolution- 
izing habits to which women have been tied, and it runs counter 
to immemorial prejudices as to the sphere within which feminine 
activities should be confined. It is giving them self-reliance and 
overcoming the timidity which used to be considered so appro- 
priate to them as beings who needed the shelter of seclusion and 
the protection of manly courage. It is making them the com- 
rades of men in sports and employments from which before they 
had turned as unfeminine. It is accustoming them to publicity. 
It is inciting in them the ambition for muscular development. 
But, after all, are such results deplorable? Will not the race 
gain by reason of them? As to the attractiveness of women con- 
tinuing, and even increasing, no one need doubt.”—7he Sun, 
New York. 

“It is too bad that just now while the country is all torn up 
over the mulct law and the silver question this other difficulty 
should present itself; and the serious part of the business is that 
there is a woman in the case and she never knows when she is 
worsted, but keeps right on smilingly doing the forbidden thing 
and wondering what all the fuss is about, now that it’s settled.” 
—The Hawk-Eye, Burlington. 


“IF THE CONFEDERACY HAD SUCCEEDED.” 


” a recent commencement address at a Southern university, 

Secretary Herbert spoke of the condition of this country to- 
day as compared with its condition at the time of the Civil War, 
and a most interesting controversy has sprung up in connection 
with a remark which he omitted to make. The Buffalo Courier 
(Rep.), in commenting upon his speech, suggested that Mr. 
Herbert might have brought out impressive lessons by picturing 
“what might have been the condition of the country had the at- 
tempt to divide it succeeded,” and this prompted 7he Charleston 
News and Courter (Dem.) to retort as follows: 


“What the condition of the United States would have been we 
need not speculate about, but it is very certain that the condition 
of the Confederate States would have been infinitely better and 
brighter during the past thirty years and now in every respect 
that makes for the welfare and happiness of a people. There is 
no rubbing out that statement as a statement of fact. The ad- 
vantages and benefits of ‘the Union,’ so-called, are on the side 
of those who fought so hard to maintain it.” 


The Washington Post (Ind.), dissenting from this conjectural 
view, declared that The News and Courter was in a midsummer 
nightmare, and proceeded to ask a number of questions, as 
follows: 


“In the first place, if the attempt at secession had succeeded 
the Southern States would have retained the institutions of sla- 
ery. Would that have been good for the welfare and happiness, 
the progress and civilization of the people? Does our excellent 
Charleston contemporary really believe that the moral and ma- 
terial condition of the South would have been elevated by such an 
arrangement? 

“Again, would the Confederacy have remained a united and 
homogeneous nation? We all know that in 1864 Prince Polignac, 
then a brigade commander in the Southern Army, was sent to 
France to offer the State of Louisiana and perhaps more to Louis 
Napoleon in exchange for his aid against the Union armies. 
Napoleon III. refused to accept the offer and enter into the com- 
pact because Palmerston would not promise Great Britain's 
acquiescence, and so the scheme fell through. ‘The mere effort, 
however, showed that the quality of coherency was not present in 
the Confederacy. It gives usevery right to assume that the Con- 
federacy would have gone to pieces soon after its establishment. 
Nor could the Federal Government have consistently antagonized 
the right of secession, since it owed its own existence to the asser- 
tion and the successful exercise of that right. Would Georgia 
have remained in the Southern Union? Would South Carolina 
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itself? How does The News and Courier know—what reason 
has it to believe—that the South would have been better off to- 
day had Lee triumphed over Grant and the North been compelled 
to accept the secession of the Southern States? 

“As regards slavery we venture to say that an overwhelming 
majority of the voters at the South would oppose its restoration at 
this moment were such a thing possible, and were the question 
submitted to their judgment. The older men who had personal 
knowledge of slavery understand perfectly that to restore it now 
would be to usher in an era of demoralization. The younger men 
are satisfied with existing conditions, under which they see all 
needed opportunity of development, and would not consent to 
disturb them. And beneath all that, and better than all, deep 
down in the American heart of to-day there is the spirit of national 
pride, the deathless fire of patriotism, the love of country, and 
the reverence for our common flag. Not two intelligent men in 
twenty would have the Confederacy set up again or regret the 
abolition of slavery.” 


In an editorial headed “Plain Answers to Plain Questions,” 
The News and Courier, after disputing the statement in regard 
to Prince Polignac’s alleged mission and adducing some evidence 
against it, writes as follows: 


“We do not know, of course, whether, or how long, the Con- 
federate States would have maintained their Union. In our 
opinion, however, it would have been maintained for a long 
period. The presence of one or two hostile nations to the North 
of them would have constituted always a strong motive for union 
on their part, and we see no reason to suppose that the fact of 
their union being and remaining purely voluntary would have 
been other than an element of strength and permanence. With 
a homogeneous people to begin with, and that people bound to- 
gether by all the ties of a common interest, a common and dis- 
tinctive social organization, and a common history for nearly two 
hundred years, including two hard-fought wars for independence, 
they would have had every reason for remaining united that 
States could have, and we must believe that they would have so 
remained. 

“If the Confederacy had established its independence, how- 
ever, the United States would necessarily have broken into at 
least two nations, divided by the line of the ‘Panhandle’ of Vir- 
ginia, prolonged to the Canadian border, and would probably 
have divided again on the line of the Mississippi River. Whether 
such division would have tended to induce unity or division in 
the Confederacy is a question. We are inclined to think that it 
would have induced division sooner or later—and sooner rather 
than later—and that the final result of such divisions, on both 
sides, would probably have been the reorganization of the old 
Union (excluding, perhaps, the New England States) on a basis 
that would have been honorable and acceptable to every part, 
and therefore a much better and stronger basis than that which 
it now occupies. 

“The Post assumes that ‘if the attempt at secession had suc- 
ceeded, the Southern States would have retained the institution 
of slavery.’ We may dismiss that assumption at once, with all 
that it implies or involves. Every fact and consideration known 
to us compels the conviction that the success of the Southern 
States in the war would have been followed by the gradual eman- 
cipation of the slaves, as a matter of expediency or necessity, if 
not of principle. The Southern people were not devoted to the 
institution of slavery. Few of them were slaveholders. Many 
of them were opposed to the institution. Most of them sustained 
it as an established and necessary evil, in the conditions which it 
had developed, for which they were not responsible and from 
which they could see no present way of relief. They woul 
gladly have abolished it if they could have rid their States of 
slavery and the slaves at the same time. They were not willing 
to sacrifice their independence to insure its perpetuity when that 
proposition was suggested to them. They would probably have 
given the negroes their freedom without at once making ‘citi- 
zens’ and voters of them, as the only practical solution of the 
problem, if they had established their own independence. 

“For the rest of the question—what reason have we to believe 
that the Southern people ‘would have been better off’ than they 
are now, in respect of their ‘moral and material conditions,’ if 
they had succeeded in forming aunion and a government of their 
own ?—we might answer by asking Zhe Post simply in what pos- 
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sible respect could they have been worse off? If they had suc- 
ceeded they would have been to-day the richest, proudest, most 
prosperous and most powerful people in the Western hemisphere. 
They would have had a government of their own choice, a flag 
that represented to them only the most glorious memories, a 
country whose infinite resources were employed solely for the 
promotion of their welfare and happiness as a people, and in 
which no man among them would be challenged to assert and 
prove his ‘loyalty’ day by day. They would have had a country 
whose history would have been free from all the varied incidents 
of ‘reconstruction,’ of repression and oppression, of discrimina- 
tion and denunciation, of spoliation in the name of patriotism 
and under the forms of law, that have marked the successive his- 
tory of the ‘States lately in rebellion,’ the ‘reconstructed States’ 
and the ‘Solid South’ for thirty years. 

“We are not— 7ke Post will understand us—we are not com 
plaining of existing conditions, or seeking to offend ary !oyal 
sensibilities anywhere, on any account. We are simply trying to 
answer its plain question in a plain business way and possibly 
the shortest answer is the best, after all. Yes, i: view of all the 
facts and probabilities, we do ‘really beiieve that the moral and 
material conditions of the South would have veen elevated’—vastly 
elevated—by the success of the war oi Southern independence.” 





WILL THE TARIFF BE THE ISSUE? 


T is a significant fact that a number of representative Repub- 
lican organs, led by 7he 7rzbune of this city, generally re- 
garded as the chief Republican newspaper, have rather unexpect- 
edly come out in favor of making protection the principal issue of 
the coming Presidential campaign. A short time ago there was 
general agreement in the press that silver was the predominant 
political issue and that it was inexpedient to attempt tariff revi- 
sion under present industrial conditions ; hence there is consider- 
able surprise at the sudden change. Some anti-silver papers 
hint that the Republicans are anxious to avoid a split over silver 
and are preparing to dodge that issue by making protection their 
war-cry, but these papers also point out that the steady improve. 
ment in business and wages will prove an insurmountable barrier 
to the renewal of tariff agitation. Whatever the explanation of 
the fact may be, the discussion provoked by it is decidedly inter- 
esting. We select a few of the more important comments: 


The Present Tariff Will Not Stand.—‘“‘It is plain that the tariff 
question will be the controlling one in the next great contest. To 
meet it with the success they ought to achieve, Republican leaders 
of thought and action must be prepared so to shape their efforts 
and their education of public opinion as to fit astonishing changes 
in industrial development. It will condemn a man as unfit for 
power if he is found advocating particular duties merely because 
they were wise in 1890, if the facts have radically changed. So 
other duties which seemed questionable or entirely unwise then 
have been so strikingly vindicated by their results that a man 
would prove himself unfit for power if he did not recognize the 
change. There is to be time for careful inquiry, which ought to 
go into the details of particular industries. Tremendous revolu- 
tions in modes of production have occurred, in part because of the 
extreme economies enforced by the prostration of 1893, and these 
teach lessons which no Republican leader can afford to overlook. 

“It is not the purpose here to point out duties which ought to 
be raised, or others which ought to be reduced. The aim is to 
call the attention of Republican leaders of every grade and kind, 
in the press, in the caucus or council and in Congress, to the 
necessity of studying new conditions in order that they may be 
prepared to meet them with success. .. . 

“One thing can be predicted with safety. The tariff of perfidy 
and dishonor, which was neither desired nor treated with respect 
by any of the men who framed it, will not stand. When Repub- 
licans have the power to change. it, that tariff will be changed, 
and it makes not the slightest difference whether individuals who 
succeeded in buying especial favors from the authors of the bill 
of sale prefer a revision or not. More than three-quarters of the 
people realize that this tariff was not honestly nor intelligently 
framed, and they therefore rightly demand that their represen- 
tatives, as soon as they have the power to do so, shall proceed to 
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substitute a tariff which will raise adequate revenue, a tariff 
which will afford ample protection to American industries, and a 
traiff which will not be ‘packed from end to end with iniquitous 
favors sold to favored monopolies for the votes they control.’ 

“The task of revision, under such circumstances, will require 
especial study of details, large knowledge and much courage. It is 
work for the kind of men who framed the act of 1890, but for 
men with full knowledge of the marvelous changes which have 
come since that brave and wise act was framed.”—7he 7ribune 
(Rep.), New Yorr. 


Revision Downward More Likely than Upward Revision.— 
“If the tariff is to be the issue, our Protecticnist friends may rest 
assured that the Democratic Party will not defend the present 
tariff, which is a strong Protectionist nieasure, but will declare 
for a radical revision of the law of 1894 in the direction of free 
trade. 

“If in spite of present ccnditions the Republican political lead- 
ers should force a fight on the tariff issue, they will be met by 
those who are quite as desirous as they are that this issue should 
not be set aside, with the demand that the duties now imposed 
be materially reduced for the purpose of changing our tariff into 
one for revenue only, by removing from it every vestige of pro- 
tection. If the Republican leaders are so besotted as to make 
this mistake—which, in spite of certain journalistic advice they 
are now receiving, we do not think they will be—they will cer- 
tainly do so in opposition to the wishes of the great mass of the 
manufacturing industries of this country—a class of support which 
has hitherto been largely on the side of the Republican Party, 
and from which it has received a very considerable part of its 
financial aid. We have not the least doubt that the larger part, 
and the more influential part, of this interest will strongly con- 
demn any action which seems calculated to make the tariff issue 
alive and burning question between the two parties. The sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Carnegie a year ago, that the best thing 
that could happen would be for the Democrats to frame a tariff on 
Protectionist lines, which they would thus leave for a while un- 
touched, while the Republicans would have no object in stirring 
the matter up, has in effect been realized. It will be possible to 
take the tariff out of politics for a few years’ time if the Repub- 
licans show a proper degree of common sense. If, in spite of the 
protests of manufacturers, which are certain to come, they insist 
upon making the tariff an issue, the chances of making a revision 
which shall force duties upward are no better, and, in our opin- 
ion, not as good, as the chances of a revision which will force 
present duties downward.”—7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


Republicans Will Welcome the Tariff Issue.—‘‘ There will be 
a great Republican majority in the next House, and probably 
a majority in the Senate, favorable to moderate protection at 
least, and next year is likely to witness the election of a Presi- 
dent and a majority in both Houses of Congress committed to the 
restoration of national legislation which will promote the indus- 
trial interests of the country. . 

“In the contest next year, therefore, the Republicans may wel- 
come this issue, and, indeed, they should force it in every Con- 
gressional district. There should be no compromise with the 
enemies of American industry, at home or abroad. The Demo- 
cratic Party has been radically wrong on this great question 
throughout its whole career, and after the repeated manifestations 
of popular disapproval of the action of its official representatives 
its leaders should have sense enough to abstain from pursuing a 
course so antagonistic to the public welfare aad so earnestly op- 
posed by all classes of the people. The alleged campaign of 
education of 1892 was a campaign of lies and humbuggery. The 
people were grossly deceived; but they have had their eyes 
opened, and during the present generation at least they will not 
again be so widely and disastrously deceived.”— 7he Telegraph, 
(Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Does The Tribune Repudiate McKinleyism ?—“ What is to 
be understood by this [referring to Zhe New York Tribune 
editorial above quoted] strange declaration? Is it to be inter- 
preted as a calling-off of the calamity dogs of war? Or shall it 
be construed as notice that the new tariff law, with its beneficent 
influences on industrial life, is to be espoused and supported by 
the Republican Party? This would be a strange issue of the 
controversy. Yet the language is susceptible of such a construc- 
tion. The Republicans in Congress resisted the passage of the 
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law at every step and with all theirenergy. Yet the events have 
proved that they were in error. The action and efforts of the 
Democrats have been ‘strikingly vindicated by their results.’ 
The ‘man who fails to recognize the change’ is not only unfit for 
power, but he discloses a lack of intelligence and integrity. The 
facts are palpable. Under the influence of the new law idle mills 
have resumed operation, idle labor has found employment and 
wages have been increased in all directions. 

“But there is a significance in the language of Zhe 7rzbune 
which will not appear to the casual observer. It is a sign that 
better councils are to be invoked for the guidance of the Repub- 
lican Party. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who has just returned from 
a protracted visit abroad, asserts himself in that proclamation to 
the Republican Party. Knowing, as he does, that success can 
never be built upon a foundation of calamity and distress, he 
serves notice on the party managers to take another course. It 
is a plain notice that McKinleyism is in disfavor and McKinley 
unavailable. It may mean that the ticket of 1829 is entitled to 
further consideration. But whether that be true or not it plainly 
implies that there is nothing to be gained by insulting public in- 
telligence and denying the plain facts that the new tariff law is 
an industrial benefaction.”— Zhe Times (Dem.), Kansas City. 


Business Men Opposed to Tariff Disturbance.—‘‘ We have 
every reason for believing that merchants, manufacturers as a 
whole, and business men do not desire any tariff tinker- 
ing by the next Congress. They are, as a class, unfavorable 
to disturbing a tariff under which business is surely regaining 
its old status. Whether that fact can properly be traced to the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff or not is immaterial. As a fact, which 
makes many happy faces where before doubt and gloom pre- 
vailed, the business man welcomes it, and does not desire to see 
old conditions return as the result of political effort. The tariff 
should be kept out of politics until the present protective sched- 
ules are fully tested. Anybody who alleges that the tariff as it 
exists has been fashioned on free-trade ideas, belies his own in- 
telligence and the facts. Whatever slight improvements are nec- 
essary in that legislation can be made without opening the gen- 
eral question at all. 

“The all-absorbing issue for the next Presidential election is 
sound money.”—7ke 7ranscript (Rep.), Boston. 


Republicans Always Ready for a Fight for Protection.— 
“We are always ready for a fight for protection—so is the Re- 
publican Party. But our Democratic friends need not worry 
themselves about it being the exclusive issue next year. The 
Cleveland confidence game was played in 1892—the tariff being 
the one issue—but tariff reform has in its practical results been 
the destruction of silver. The game won’t win twice. .. . Sil- 
ver is an American product as much ascotton, iron, coal or shoes. 
Silver is the leading industry of ten States and Territories, and 
of an area to which the Eastern States are counties. Protection 
must be accorded silver, as well as sugar and wool, and coal and 
iron, calicos and shoes. This is Republicanism—nationalized.” 
— The Journal (Rep.), Kansas City. 

“(The Tribune], evidently after a powerful mental effort, pro- 
duces its tariff platform for 1896. It declares that ‘the tariff 
question will be the controlling one.’ From this we infer that it 
anticipates either that the financial question will be finally settled 
under the present Democratic administration, or that the dodging 
process which all the would-be Republican leaders of to-day are 
practising will carry the Republican Presidential candidate out- 
side of the current of financial discussion. . . . We only hope 
that the Republican leaders willaccept 7he Trzbune’s advice and 
ask a vote of the country on the question of turning back to 
McKinleyism.”—7he Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 





THE NEW VIGILANTES.—The hoarse shouts of the mob indicated that 
the fell work was done. 

“Stole a horse, I presume?’ ventured the tenderfoot, gesturing in the 
direction of the deceased. 

“Bicycle,” they rejoined, not without revealing the pain the suggestion 
of the other occasioned. 

The end of the age was at hand, and progress was spurting in the 
stretch.—7he 7ribune, Detroit. 


“IN this country,” said the optimistic patriot, ‘the vote of the million- 
aire has no more weight than that of the poor laborer.” 

‘*No,”’ said the pessimistic Anarchist, “it hasn’t. But the millionaire 
doesn’t have to vote. He just buys a legislature.”"—7he Journal, /ndian- 
apelis. 
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OUGHT WE TO ANNEX CUBA? 


HERE is undoubtedly a general feeling among our public 
men that eventually Cuba will form part of United States 
territory. Prior to the outbreak of the present insurrection no 
one advocated a forcible seizure of the “gem of the Antilles,” 
however, and it is only recently that proposals of this character 
have found some favor. To determine the real state of opinion 
on the subject Zhe American Magazine of Civics addressed a 
letter of inquiry to a number of prominent citizens, asking each, 
first, whether he believed in annexing Cuba, and, second, what 
means he proposed to bring about annexation. The answers 
appear in the form of a symposium in the July issue of the mag- 
azine. Governor Oates of Alabama, Governor Evans of South 
Carolina, Mr. F. R. Coudert, the New York lawyer, and Con- 
gressman Sulzer of New York, favor annexation by purchase and 
diplomatic agreement with Spain; Mr. Ethan Allen, grandson of 
the Revolutionary hero, believes in taking Cuba and paying a 
fair price for her, irrespective of Spain’s inclinations; Mr. Henry 
Clews, the banker, Congressman Elliott of South Carolina, and 
Congressman Warner of New York, are opposed to annexation 
altogether, while other contributors are inclined to think that 
annexation may be expedient at some future time. We repro- 
duce portions of a few of the letters. 


GovERNOR Evans: “I think unreservedly that Cuba should be 
annexed to the United States. It is, you might say, a part of 
America, and should come within the ‘Monroe Doctrine.’ . 

“As to the steps necessary to bring about this result, I am not 
in favor of anything save a direct purchase from Spain. I do not 
believe in robbery under the guise of war, and Spain will never 
be so bold as to involve herself with this country in such an 
uneven conflict. Any interference on our part in the present 
troubles in Cuba would be entirely unjustifiable.” 


Henry Crews: “While the annexation of Cuba might be a 
good thing in some respects, on the whole I do not favor it. I 
don’t think it is a wise policy for us to acquire territory in South 
America, so long as we have so much of our own already. The 
character of the people, with their hot-blooded nature and their 
reactionary traditions, is wholly dissimilar to ours, and will not 
be likely to mingle congenially any better than oil and water do 
in nature. The advantage of annexation, however, would be to 
make a good coaling station for our shipping interests; but that 
gain would not counterbalance the disadvantages growing out of 
extending our Government so as to include that territory. We 
really gain all the advantages by our close proximity to Cuba 
through existing trade relations, and therefore the acquisition of 
the island would bring us in too close contact with all the other 
South American governments; and during their tempestuous 
periods, which are of frequent occurrence, Cuba would be sure to 
involve us in their struggles: at any rate, it would make compli- 
cations at times that would be a source of weakness to our Gov- 
ernment.” 


F. R. Coupert: “ Metaphorically speaking, it makes the water 
come to my mouth when! think of the State of Cuba as one of our 
family, but I think we are as much bound to respect our neigh- 
bor’s goods when we deal nationally as when we operate in .the 
capacity of individuals. 

“Therefore I conclude, first, I know no ground upon which we 
can interfere without violating the decencies of international in- 
tercourse to take Cuba from Spain against the latter’s will. Sec- 
ondly, if Spain makes no objection, I should advocate receiving 
Cuba with open arms and a joyous heart. We would wonder ina 
few years how we ever got on without her.” 


CONGRESSMAN WARNER: “Economically, I believe our own coun- 
try is already so extended that the interests of its 65,000,000 peo- 
ple will be better subserved in building it up than by offering 
special inducements for American and other capital and brains to 
be diverted elsewhere. And politically, while I am a thorough 
believer in popular government as the only one fit for a people 
capable of enjoying freedom, I appreciate too thoroughly the 
problems which we have already in hand to think it advisable to 
add to them either by trying an experiment of self-government 
with such a population as is that of Cuba, or of permitting an 
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aristocratic or monarchical government to be established under 
our protection, or of attempting to govern such a territory by a 
satrap or pro-consul.” 


ErHaN ALLEN: “Of course Cuba should be annexed as a part 
of the United States. Geographically she belongs to us, and 
why should we not take that to which nature gives us the title? 
If Spain owned the mouth of the Mississippi we would drive her 
away. She does hold Cuba and we need it; and we must drive 
her away. The great forces of liberty which Washington and his 
compeers inaugurated were for the world, not for a special local- 
ity. These forces are now encircling the globe, as does the air; 
and all should be permitted to enjoy. Monarchy has no right 
which we are bound to respect to restrict this privilege. . . 

“Canada will come in time; Mexico will follow Texas and 
California, and drop into her niche under the Stars and Stripes, 
when we are ready. But we want Cuba now. It is cowardly to 
wait. The great spirits which gave us this Republic and who 
now watch impatiently that it shall not fail in any step that 
advances its destiny, beckon to us—Go forward.” 





NEWSPAPERS AS THE SAVIORS OF 
SOCIETY. 


ITH Nordau’s diagnosis of the alleged diseases of modern 
literature and art the reading world is now tolerably 
familiar, but of his therapeutics little is known. How can the 
“degenerates” be cured, and, if their rescue is impossible, how 
can the healthy be protected from the influences of these doomed, 
stricken creatures? In Zhe Forum (July) Dr. Nordau gives 
some practical suggestions regarding the measures which society 
must adopt in order to arrest the further spread of the “danger- 
ous psychical epidemics,” the “abnormal and morbid tendencies” 
which Ibsen, Wagner, Ruskin, Whitman, Tolstoi, and other “de- 
generates” have fostered. In the first place, he tells us that. to 
trouble ourselves about curing the victims and their open imita- 
tors or admirers would be a sheer waste of energy, as they are 
“quite inaccessible to healing influences.” To quote him: 


“There is no object in trying to work upon them. Condemned 
by the fatality of their organic construction, they can not be res- 
cued from the curse which biological law in avenging the sins of 
the fathers upon the children—often enough the most innocent 
misfortunes—has laid upon them. Nor do we need to disquiet 
ourselves concerning the ultimate destiny of humanity, for I 
doubt not that the present epidemic of degeneracy and hysteria 
will end at a given time, humanity either forming some adapta- 
tion to the new conditions of existence or subordinating these 
conditions to the power of its organic control. I have faith in 
the power of humankind to self-cure, since I am convinced that 
its vitality is not yet exhausted. But it must not be prematurely 
concluded, therefore, that nothing remains to be accomplished ; 
or that the matter may be left toitself. With this logic we should 
say at every epidemic of cholera or yellow fever, ‘Why make any 
effort? Wherefore employ physicians or take hygienic measures ? 
Experience teaches that with time the epidemic will stop of 
itself.” Very good. But the question remains, After what dev- 
astations? And the same experience teaches that proper meas- 
ures sensibly decrease the number of victims.” 


To divest the morbid tendencies of their power over the rising 
generation, continues Dr. Nordau, it is necessary to “free them 
from their alluring associations” and to demonstrate that there is 
really nothing new, ideal, or heroic about them. The young 
must be made to see that the claims of the degenerates are hol- 
low, and that they are the product of madness and vanity. ‘Let 
young people of good sense be encouraged to believe in their own 
impressions.” But how shall we reach youth? Dr. Nordau an- 
swers : 

“But to influence uncontaminated youth with any prospect of 
result heavy treatises must not be employed. A book costs much 
money and more time. In the best possible case it will be read 
only by the ¢/cte, and its influence, I fear, will not penetrate far. 
Here the newspapers and magazines have an extremely important 
duty to fulfil. They have much to make good, for they have 
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greatly sinned. The newspapers, professing progression, have 
given immense notoriety to morbid productions. Public opinion 
has been given to understand that degeneracy in art and iitera- 
ture is synonymous with the greatest advance. Their duty is to 
spread healthier views. They should cease occupying themselves 
more with one fool than with ten sensible artists, and they should 
not stamp all madness with the sea] of success. Here in Paris I 
see how itis done. Time and again I have observed journalists 
come to describe the most remarkable things that are to be dis- 
covered here, in the interests of some American newspaper. 
Generally they bring a list of the people whom they are to inter- 
view. Onthese lists I have never seen figure the splendid Mercié, 
the wonderful Roll, the proud Sully-Prudhomme, the excellent 
Rosny, but on the contrary, invariably the names of Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, Barres, Rodin, Sar Péladan. ‘Why do you neglect 
magnificent and noble talents to occupy yourselves with lunatics 
and madmen?’ I ask, and always comes the answer, ‘ Because 
they are the latest production of modernity, in fact, they are the 
fashion.’ 

“On the day when newspapers no longer consider it a duty to 
advertise the cripples and clowns of art and literature, the influ- 
ence of degenerate productions will be greatly arrested. The 
masses will not then be penetrated by their peculiar characteris- 
tics. A few hundred fools, borderlanders, and hysterical indi- 
viduals will continue to occupy themselves with the books and 
works of art of this class, but the millions will withdraw their 
interest. The average reader holds a Mallarmé, a Nietzsche, an 
Ibsen, for great men because his paper has provided him such 
assurance; shaking his head doubtfully indeed at first, he has at 
length been overpersuaded. A load will be taken from his heart 
when his paper no longer persuades him to admire such men as 
‘the last scream’ of fashion. Naturally I presuppose that the 
newspapers and magazines have not fallen into the hands of 
degenerates and their following. Generally speaking I believe 
the supposition to be correct. Newspapers do not believe in the 
Mystics, Symbolists, and the like, to whom so much space is de- 
voted. Rather they give them so much space for the entertain- 
ment they afford. 

“Let us hope for a cessation when once the deeply disorgani- 
zing influence produced by this entertainment on the public mind 
and taste has been comprehended. To leave degenerates and the 
hysterical to themselves, to tell the masses nothing of their in- 
sanity, or else strip them of their prestige of progress, genius, 
and acute modernity, appears to me the most promising method 
by which society is to defend itself against degenerative sugges- 
tions.” 

The newspapers do not respond with any marked enthusiasm 
to this appeal. Some of them doubtless feel that they are hardly 
equal to the task of saving society. Thus 7he New York Sun, 
discussing Nordau’s suggestions, says: 

“To the course proposed there are some obvious objections. 
The conspiracy of silence with regard to immoral literature and 
works of art, which is recommended to newspapers, is entirely 
impracticable. In the second place, even were it practicable, it 
would be inexpedient. In the third place, Dr. Nordau can hardly 
expect his proposal to be taken seriously, coming as it does from 
one who by his book on ‘ Degeneration’ has done more than any 
other man of the day to concentrate public attention on the mor- 
bid productions which he professes a wish to suppress. Not two 
hundred, nor twenty, nor perhaps two editors would agree as to 
what books deserved to be placed under the ban on the score of 
immoral tendencies. Besides, with what show of consistency 
could newspapers oppose a Government censorship of publica 
tions, should they proceed to inaugurate an unofficial censorship 
of theirown? The representatives of the press will never recede 
from Milton's position: ‘Let truth and falsehood grapple; so 
truth be in the field, we do injuriously to misdoubt her strength.’ 
The pathological features of our age-end literature, tho they are 
justly denounced by Dr. Nordau, are striking and widely diffused 
phenomena, and as such are proper subjects of occasional record 
and comment by the journalist who is the historian of the current 
hour.” 


The New York Home Journa/, referring to the proposal as 
“‘a characteristic climax to the absurdities” of Nordau, observes: 


“In the first place, this would be impossible, for in all parts of 
the civilized world the ‘degenerates’ have their own press and 
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publications—widely read and influential. In the second place, it 
would be in the last degree ridiculous ; fancy the promulgation of 
an order in every newspaper office forbidding further mention of 
the name of John Ruskin! In the third place, it would be in- 
effective; for years in Russia papers and individuals were pro- 
hibited from printing or speaking the names of some of that 
nation’s most famous authors, yet their fame continues. In the 
fourth place, it would be illegal, since recent decisions in the 
United States courts declare that acts innocent in themselves 
become criminal when committed in fulfilment of a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. If this impossible, ridiculous, ineffective, and 
illegal boycott is the sanest measure that ‘science’ can propose as 
a method of dealing with those whom it pronounces maniacs, 
asylums should at once be erected for the confinement of the 
alienists.” 





WHAT A SILVER STANDARD WOULD MEAN. 


NRESTRICTED coinage of silver by this country alone 
would result, according to the admissions of some of its 
advocates in the Senate, in a reduction of the country to a silver 
basis. Noting this admission, the late director of the Mint, 
Edward O. Leach, (North American Review, July) calls attention 
to the fact that heretofore silver advocates have insisted that free 
coinage, by creating an unlimited demand for silver, would raise 
its market value and maintain it at the legal ratio. If this claim 
is abandoned, he says, it is important for us to know just what 
would happen if our currency were suddenly placed on a silver 
basis. He proceeds as follows: 


“It means in the frs¢ zastance a violent contraction of the cur- 
rency by the withdrawal of gold coins and gold certificates from 
circulation. The stock of metallic and paper money in the 
United States is about $2,209,000,000, every dollar of which, 
under our present standard, is as good as a gold dollar and prac- 
tically interchangeable with gold. The law makes it the impera- 
tive duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to ‘maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other’ and provides the necessary 
means to accomplish it, the pledge of the public credit. With 
free silver coinage the obligation, both moral and legal, upon the 
Government to ‘maintain the two metals on a parity’ would end. 
The immediate result would be the destruction of the parity, the 
separation of our currency between gold and silver, and the with- 
drawal of $676,000,000 of gold from circulation and use as money. 
This enormous contraction of the money which is the basis of our 
currency system would unsettle business, impair credits, destroy 
values, and produce the most tremendous financial disturbance 
which this country has ever witnessed. 

“After the first shock, the effects of which no man can fully 
foresee, when values had adjusted themselves to existing condi- 
tions, a silver basis means that the paying power of our money in 
foreign exchanges would be depreciated to the commercial value 
of the silver in our dollars, whatever that may be. We havea 
perfect illustration close at hand in our near neighbor, Mexico, of 
a country on a settled silver basis, wth unrestricted gold and 
stlver coinage. The Mexican dollar, altho it contains more silver 
than our dollar, has a purchasing power in foreign exchanges 
equal only to its commercial value as bullion. The same is true 
of the currency of every country which is on a silver basis.” 


What the purchasing power of our currency would be in domes- 
tic transactions no one can possibly forecast, continues Mr. Leech, 
because uncertainty and fluctuations would be the rule rather 
than the exception. He proceeds to argue that the foreign silver 
owners would move their stocks of silver to this country the 
moment our mints were opened to free coinage, but that this 
movement would naturally terminate after a silver basis had 
been reached. Mr. Leech asks: 


“If we should exchange our stock of gold for a stock of silver, 
cut loose from the standard of all the great commercial countries 
with whom we do business, and ally ourselves to Asiatic and 
Soutb American monetary systems, what would we gain? One 
of two things would most certainly occur: either our gold would 
be hoarded by banks, trust companies, and individuals, or else 
would go abroad to pay for the silver shipped here for sale. In 
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either case our currency would be depreciated and fluctuating in 
value to the embarrassment of business and the ultimate injury 
of the wage-earner. The basis of our currency would be changed 
from gold to silver, but whether the increase in the volume of 
money—the panacea for all our industrial ills promised by free- 
silver advocates—would be considerable, or the price of silver be 
permanently increased, is open to serious doubt. Just as long as 
it was profitable to ship silver to the United States—that is, just 
as long as it would bring a higher price here than elsewhere— 
silver would come, but it would not come when the shipment 
ceased to be profitable. If silver ceased to come here because it 
was not profitable to ship it and receive payment in dollars whose 
purchasing power was only equal to the commercial value of the 
metal contained in them, where would be the gain in the volume 
of our currency ?” 


Would free silver and the consequent silver standard benefit 
our farmers and workmen? Mr. Leach answers: 


“There never has been a period when the money paid the 
laboring man in this country would buy as much of the necessi- 
ties of life as to-day. The greatest calamity which could possibly 
happen to him would be to double the price of the commodities 
which he must use by depreciating the value of the dollar in 
which he is paid. All persons living on fixed incomes would suf- 
fer severely. The deposits in the savings banks of the United 
States, owned by the laboring men and women, aggregate $1, 800, - 
000,000. ‘These deposits have been made in money or bankable 
funds of the present standard of value and to-day are payable in 
money interconvertible with gold. Under free-silver coinage 
every dollar of these deposits and the deposits in all the commer- 
cial banks of the country, aggregating the enormous sum of 
$4,000,000,000, could be paid and would be paid in legal dollars 
of about one half the present purchasing value of the dollar. 
The value of every insurance policy and every pension would, i 
the same way, be curtailed one half. 

“Behold the countries with free-silver coinage, or the silver 
standard—Mexico, South America, and Asia—and see the rates 
of wages there compared with wages in countries that have the 
gold standard; see the ‘prosperity and happiness (?)’ there 
among the laboring classes compared with the wage-earners of 
Europe and the United States, and surely no more practical and 
complete refutation of the theory that a silver currency would 
benefit our laborers and producers could possibly be adduced.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IN bifurcated skirts they shriek and storm; 

Their taste for barb grotesque is quite omnivorous ; 
From all reformers who would thus reform 

We do most humbly pray **Good Lord, deliver us!” 


—The News, Buffalo. 


THE difference between a statesman and a mere politician, my son, con- 
sists in the fact that whereas the statesman understands the art of deceiv- 
ing without lying, the politician lies without deceiving.—Z7he Transcript, 
Boston. 


WE do not speak in disparaging tones when we say that a woman who 
wears bloomers has loose habits.— 7/e Post, Syracuse. 


“I'm afraid,” said the bicycle girl, “that weare getting altogether too 
original in our ideas of costume 

“ts worse than that, ” replied her mother. ‘We are getting positively 
aboriginal.’’— 7he Star, Washington. 


BOBBIE—Say, fellers, let us holler *‘ Rats!’ as that woman passes. 
Freddie—What's the use? Don't you see she has bloomers on ?—/udge, 
New York 


MAGISTRATE (severely)—You are charged with kissing this young lady 
against her will, and on the public highway. Prisoner—She was in a bicy- 
cle costume, and I mistook her for my long-lost brother. Magistrate 
(briskly)—Discharged ! Call the next case.—7id-Aits, London. 


THE iron has already entered McKinley's soul in various ways, but a 
thousand tons of steel exported to England from his own State will furnish 
him variety of metal.—7he 7imes, Philadelphia. 


‘*A SKIRT that is divided against itself cannot stand,” as a wag remarked 
when the ‘new woman” took a fall.— Zhe Dispatch, Columbus. 


“AN office without power, ’ says Lord Rosebery, ‘is a purgatory, if not 
a hell.” Many American politicians will not agree with Rosebery in this. 
An office with a good salary attached is heaven, regardless of power.— 7he 
Journal, Kansas City. 


SHE—So vou believe your college education complete, now that you have 
been graduated ? 

He—I should say yes! Why, I've won six medals for sprinting, ten 
diamond rings for bicycle rac ing, $1,000 for winning an amateur prize fight, 
and got my picture in 7he Police Gazette for surviving twenty football 
games. My education complete? I should say yes!—7he Post, Syracuse. 


‘THOSE who want to reform ——— spelling can console themselves 
while they are working toward that end by reading the letters of illiterate 
writers. Their spelling seems to strike the reform standard.—7he Herald, 
Boston. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S PLACE IN 
LITERATURE. 


N his series of papers in 7he Forum, Prof. Frederic Harrison 
discusses some of the more definite literary forces which 
have tended to mold English opinion during the epoch of the 
present Queen. He can remember the issues of nearly all the 
greater products of 
the Victorian writers, 
or at least the heyday 
of their early fame. 
He does not speak of 
any living writer, and 
confines himself strict- 
ly to English authors. 
He disclaims the atti- 
tude of a critic, saying 
that his aim is not so 
much to weigh each 
writer in the delicate 
balance of pure lite- 
rary merit, but rather, 
from the point of view 
of the historian of 
ideas and of manners, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


to record the succes- 
sive influences which, in the last fifty years or so, have molded or 
reflected English opinion through books, whether of the dogmatic 
or of the imaginative order. Speaking of the writers who have a 
place in the evolution of British society and thought, he says: 


“Charles Kingsley has such a place—not by reason of auy great 
work or any very rare quality of his own, but by virtue of his 
versatility, his verve, his fecundity, his irrepressible gift of 
breaking out in some new line, his strong and recklesssympathy, 
and above all by real literary brilliance. Where he failed to im- 
press, to teach, to inspire—almost even tho he stirred men to 
anger or laughter—Charles Kingsley for a generation continued 
to interest the public, to scatter amongst them ideas or problems ; 
he made many people think, and gave many people delight. He 
woke them up in all sorts of ways, about all sorts of things. He 
wrote lyrics, songs, dramas, romances, sermons, Platonic dia- 
logs, newspaper articles, children’s fairy books, scientific man- 
uals, philosophical essays, lectures, extravaganzas, and theologi- 
cal polemics. Hardly any of these were quite in the first rank, 
and some of them were thin, flashy, and almost silly. But most 
of them had the saving gift of getting home to the interests, 
ideas, and tastes of the great public, and he made them think 
even when he was very wrong himself. Such activity, such 
keenness, such command of literary resources, has to be reckoned 
with in a man of warm feeling and generous impulses; and thus, 
if Charles Kingsley is no longer with very many either prophet 
or master, he was a literary influence of at least the second rank 
in his own generation. This would not be enough if it stood 
alone; but there were moments in which he bounded into the first 
rank.” 


Professor Harrison thinks that it would hardly be safe to call 
Kingsley a poet of great pretension, yet he asserts that Kingsley 
has written songs which, as songs for the voice, have hardly been 
surpassed by Texnyson himself. “The Sands of Dee” and “The 
Three Fishers” have, says the Professor, “that incommunicable 
and indescribable element of the can/adz/e which fits them to the 
wail of a sympathetic voice perhaps even better than any songs 
of the most finished poetry.” He continues: 


“A true song must be simple, familiar, musically suggestive of 
a single touching idea, and nothing more. And this is just the 
mysterious quality of these songs and the source of their immense 
popularity. Again, without pretending that Kingsley is a great 
novelist, there are scenes, especially descriptive scenes, in 
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‘Hypatia,’ in ‘Westward Ho!’ which belong to the very highest 
order of literary painting, and have hardly any superior in the 
romances of our era. Noromances, except Thackeray's, have the 
same glow of style in such profusion and variety ; and Thackeray 
himself was no such poet of natural beauty as Charles Kingsley— 
a poet, be it remembered, who by sheer force of imagination could 
realize for us landscapes and climates of which he himself had no 
sort of experience. Even Scott himself has hardly done this with 
so vivid a brush.” 


Professor Harrison remarks that Kingsley was a striking ex- 
ample of that which is so characteristic of recent English litera- 
ture—its strong, practical, social, ethical, or theological bent. 
He cites Carlyle, ‘“‘who regarded himself even more as preacher 
than as artist;” Ruskin, who does the same; Macaulay, “who 
seemed to write history in order to prove the immeasurable 
superiority of the Whig to the Tory ;” Froude and Freeman, who 
have written history ‘to enforce their own moral;” Disraeli, 
whose novels ‘“‘were the program of a party and the defense of a 
cause ;” Dickens and Thackeray, who “planted their knives deep 
into the social abuses of their time.” Kingsley, we are here told, 
was not professed novelist nor professed man of letters; he was 
novelist, poet, essayist, and historian, almost by accident, or with 
ulterior aims; essentially he was a moralist, a preacher, a social- 
ist, areformer, and atheologian. Professor Harrison closes by 
saying: 


“Charles Kingsley was a man of genius, half poet, half contro- 
versialist. The twoelements did not blend altogether well. His 
poetic passion carried away his reason and often confused his 
logic. His argumentative vehemence too often marred his fine 
imagination. . Hardly one of his books is without a contro- 
versial preface, controversial titles, chapters, or passages on 
questions of theology, churches, races, politics, or society. In- 
deed, excepting some of his poems, and some (but not all) of his 
popular or children’s books, all his works are of a controversial 
kind. Whatever he did he did with heart, and this was at once 
his merit and his weakness. Before all things, he was a preacher, 
a priest of the English Church, a Christian minister. He was 
indeed a liberal priest, sometimes even too free and easy. He 
brings in the sacred name perhaps more often than any other 
writer, and he does so not always in a devout way. . . . But at 
his best Charles Kingsley left some fine and abiding influences 
behind him, and achieved some brilliant things. Would that we 
always had men of his dauntless spirit, of his restless energy, of 
his burning sympathy, of his keen imagination !” 





WILLIAM WATSON’S STAR RISING. 


()** of the most conspicuous, if not really the most promi- 

nent, of the younger English poets is William Watson, 
from whose poems we have recently made quotation in this jour- 
nal. In his London letter to 7ke Bookman, New York, Mr. W. 
Robertson Nicoll writes about Mr. Watson, telling us that his 
early productions attracted the attention of Rossetti; that he 
found, however, his most influential and constant friend in Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, the now venerable editor of 7he Spectator. We 
quote from Mr. Nicoll’s letter: 


“Mr. Watson contributed to that famous journal [7he Sfec- 
tator| which is incomparably the best sixpenny weekly paper 
published in England, not a few anonymous critical articles as 
well as signed poems. But his hold on the public dates from the 
time when his memorial verses on Tennyson appeared in 7he 
Illustrated London News. They were universally admitted to 
be by far the finest tribute paid to the dead poet, and their author 
became immediately a marked man. The success of the volume 
containing the elegy published by the Messrs. Macmillan was 
assured, and since then Mr. Watson has remained at the front. 
He has had the great advantage of being firmly supported and 
championed by Zhe Daily Chronicle, the literary criticisms in 
which are probably more influential than those appearing in any 
other English journal. Mr. Hutton’s admiration grows warmer 
and warmer. He now does not hesitate to put his favorite on a 
level with Mr. Swinburne, with Matthew Arnold, and even with 
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Lord Tennyson. One or two recent articles on Mr. Watson's 
poems, published in 7he Spectator, have made something like a 
sensation among literary circles. Competent opinion is divided. 
Many think that Mr. Watson ought to be Poet Laureate, and that 
he would be no unworthy successor of Tennyson and Words- 
worth. Others, again, think that he is nothing more than a 
respectable minor poet. To them his work appears imitative, 
and on the whole prosaic, with very few of the real signs of 
poetry. Very good judges are in both camps, but I think the 
general opinion is that Mr. Watson is first. His star is rising, 
and I should not be surprised if he received the Laurel from a Con- 
servative government. Much will depend on the quality of his 
next book.” 





SUMMER READING—TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 


R* “summer reading” people generally mean the light litera- 

ture of the day, the ephemeral fiction and superficial but en- 
tertaining writing that require little attention. The literary 
editor of The Hartford Courant criticizes this popular notion, 
and suggests that ‘it is just as easy to get the amusement and 
with it some acquaintance with what is worthy in literature” as 
to devour trashy stuff. What he says on this point is so timely 
that we reproduce it in full: 


“The vacation time is the season in which to catch up with this 
or that good writer whom for lack of opportunity one has not yet 
taken up; perhaps the latest book of Davis or Stevenson or 
Howells, of Hardy, Weyman, or Kipling has not yet been tried ; 
or, going outside of one’s own tongue, the most recent work of 
Tolstoi, Bjérnson, Daudet, Valera, or Sudermann, all of them 
foremost fictionists in their respective countries and now to be 
had in good English translations, is still unread. Pleasure can 
be had in their stories and, besides, new vistas of life, a hundred 
suggestions on all sorts of fields, manifold teachings and stimu- 
lations that may enrich one’s personality and broaden one's con- 
ceptions of the world. 

“Then there are always a few notable new books in other lines 
which are being discussed and are influencing the thought of the 
day; and the summer leisure, which so many are able to enjoy, 
furnishes the chance to read them and absorb their contents in a 
way not easy in the rush of the winter. Three such just now are 
Kidd's ‘Social Evolution,’ Drummond’s ‘The Ascent of Man,’ 
and Balfour's ‘The Foundations of Belief." A good many more 
have read about Nordau’s‘ Degeneration’ than have turned to the 
big volume itself; now are the days to do so, if ever. And 
always there are standard biographies new from the press, or 
important pieces of historical writing; as, for example, the Life 
and Letters of Whittier and those of Coleridge; the recent his- 
orical writings of Froude and Harrison. And so with the whole 
range of literature in whatever of its divisions; at any given 
moment it is safe to say that there is some book, let the individual 
preference be what it may, really worth reading and remember- 
ing as part of one’s mental or moral experience. Added to which, 
the older standard poets, novelists, dramatists, and essayists are 
always with us, among them some great writer whom one has 
never come to know, altho for years that writer has been noted 
down as food for the future—a future likely to be indefinitely 
extended unless a beginning is made. Life is short and art is 
long, and inasmuch as the time for good reading is at the best 
brief and the most diligent lover of books must die with the 
majority of the choicest literature unread, one can hardly afford 
to waste time in the summer season. And this principle of using 
the time to advantage with books applies also to those who, for 
one reason or another, stay at home. The idea that amusement 
is only to be got out of reading what is ephemeral is a foolish one, 
easily disproved when the opposite and more earnest course is 
adopted. In sticking to good literature, however light and 
bright and rest-giving, one is killing two birds with one stone; 
getting pleasure, but also getting education.” 





The Sun is a new monthly review of politics, economics, science, litera- 
ture, and art, which has just appeared in Japan. Each issue contains two 
hundred pages or more of articles on subjects of living interest written by 
Specialists. The greater part of the magazine is Japanese, but the 
numerous illustrations and the excellent and authoritative articles in 
English on topics of interest in connection with Japan will assure favor to 
the magazine in all English-speaking countries. 
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ROSA BONHEUR, “THE RECLUSE OF 
FONTAINEBLEAU.” 


OSA BONHEUR is another striking example of the fact 
that old age does not necessarily impair the faculties. 
The ardor and the energy of this remarkable woman at three- 
score and twelve are saidto be unabated. She works incessantly, 
“her heart’s desire,” as we are told by Ella McKenna Friend, in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, “being to finish her numerous 
sketches before she finally lays down the brush.” ‘This writer 
gives the following 
delineation of the ge- 
nowned artist of ani- 
mal life in the seclu- 
sion of her chateau on 
the edge of the forest 
of Fontainebleau : 
“After a life of suc- . 
cess, Mlle. Bonheur is 
unaffectedness and 
simplicity itself. Her 
face — delicate, pen- 
sive, yet strong with- 
al—-is lighted by a 
charming smile. Her 
black eyes are spark- 
ling, and her white 
hair, cut short at the 
neck, is swept back 
from a broad brow. 


Her small figure is ROSA BONHEUR, FROM HER LATEST PHOTO- 
GRAPH. 





alert and straight, her 
voice clear and womanly, the firm touch of her hand sympathetic. 
It is small wonder that all animals.are swayed by her will. 

“At home Mlle. Bonheur dresses in man's attire, and as she is 
seldom seen by strangers or goes out, her friends would find it 
hard to think of her in anything else than the blue peasant’s 
blouse or velvet jacket. She first adopted this costume when, as 
a young woman, she went to make studies at the abattoirs and 
horse markets, where a woman's costume would have exposed 
her to much unpleasantness. The boyishness of her manner and 
her short hair made the disgujse complete, and the comfort of the 
costume caused her to cling to it.” 


When but eighteen years old, Mile. Bonheur exhibited at the 
Salon for the first time. Her canvases sent each succeeding 
year marked steady progress, and her studies of animals soon be- 
gan to be favorably noticed by artists and art critics. She won 
successively gold meuals of the third and first class, and at 
twenty-seven, her “ Labourage Nivernais” placed her at once in 
the front ranks of the profession. It was bought by the French 
Government, and is at present inthe Luxembourg gallery. It 
was Mlle. Bonheur’s ” Horse Fair,” however, that fixed her fame. 
This picture was exhibited throughout the world. We quote 
further from the article in hand: 


“The Empress Eugénie was a great admirer of Mlle. Bonheur, 
and desired the Emperor to bestow upon her the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. Up to this time, 1864, the decoration had 
never been given to a woman, except for acts of great bravery. 
That it should be given in recognition of talent alone was opposed 
by Napoleon’s counselors, and he was reluctant to bestow it 
against their advice. 

“During his absence the next year the Empress acted as Regent. 
Her first act, when she retired to the palace of Fontainebleau for 
the summer, was to drive through the woods to the artist’s home, 
and surprising her in the blue blouse in which she worked, pinned 
to her breast the cross and bit of ribbon that made her a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor, the greatest honor in the power of the 
Imperial Government to bestow. 

“In 1893 new honors came to her. In recognition of her work 
at the Columbian Exhibition the President of the French Re- 
public advanced her to the grade of Officer of the Legion of 
Honor, bestowing an unusual and yet a deserved honor upon the 
most famous woman painter of her time.” 
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A WOMAN’S PLUCKY FIGHT FOR A 
UNIVERSITY DEGREE. 


HE old and hitherto strictly exclusive Prussian University 
of Gottingen not long ago made an English woman its 
first “ Friiulein Doktor,” and in doing so conferred an honor which 
had been denied the recipient, Miss Grace Chisholm, by both 
Oxford and Cambridge; and Miss Chisholm was an Oxford First- 
Class woman and a Cambridge Wrangler. The full history of 
this very interesting case is given in 7he Fortnightly Review 
for June, by “an Oxford B.A.,” who chooses to conceal his name. 
We are told that the result of Miss Chisholm’s success at Got- 
tingen has been that the Oxford Association for the Education of 
Women decided, on May 4, to take steps 
at once for an attack in force upon the 
Oxford University in order to obtain ad- 
mission for women to the B.A. degree. 
This association includes a number of in 
fluential men in the University, and it is 
the ultimate official governing body of the 
women's colleges at Oxford. The meet- 
ing on May 4 has settled a,contested ques- 
tion of policy in favor of a forward cam- 
paign. 

The story of Miss Chisholm’s capture of 
Germany naturally raises.the question if 
Germany, the typical country of reaction- 
ary ideas about women and their place in 
life—Germany, with its Hausfrdu ideal 
and its Emperor William—can allow such 
an innovation, why should Oxford or 
Cambridge hold back? There have lately 
been lady students at Leipsic, Heidelberg, 
and at other German universities, but 
everything has, it is said, been done szé 
rosa. Butthe Prussian universities, which 
are under the direct control of the German 
Emperor, had had their orders peremptorily from their imperial 
master, as late as 1892, not to open their lectures or degrees to 
women. Until 1893 the University of Géttingen was absolutely 
closed to all but male students; and thus Miss Chisholm, encour- 
aged by what is known as the progressive party among the Got- 
tingen faculty, headed by Professor Klein, made up her mind to 
go to Géttingen and to see whether, when once on the spot, she 
could not get permission to study at the University. The story 
of how she obtained this permission, and what use she made of 
it, is very creditable to her courage and persistence. After Miss 
Chisholm’s entry at the Prussian University, she was followed 
by two Americans—Miss Winston, of Wisconsin, and Miss Malt- 
by, of Massachusetts. Miss Chisholm’s last strategic move for 
herself and her American friends was on the Minister of Educa- 
tion, at Berlin, whose necessary sanction she readily obtained. 
It is but due to American pluck to state that several years before 
Miss Chisholm went to G6ttingen an American lady had applied 
for leave to attend lectures there, and was refused. 

The contributor to The Fortnightly Review says: 


“What has now been accomplished at Gottingen clearly puts 
the question of the admission of women to Prussian universities 
on a somewhat new footing. It is too early yet to say to what 
extent the exceptional privileges now open will be utilized; but, 
whether or not there are German women ready to follow in the 
footsteps of Miss Chisholm, here, at any rate, we find the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen a German home of learning, and not only 
German but under the jealously conservative régzme of Prussia, 
which, having allowed women, even as an exception, to attend 
the men’s lectures and take the men’s examinations, does not 
make any difficulty about allowing them to take the degree also. 
Considering that Miss Chisholm had in her own country qualified 
for the B.A. degree, both at Cambridge and at Oxford, and yet is 





MISS GRACE CHISHOLM, ; 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Gottingen. one of the functions of an ideal university. 


[By courtesy of The Review of Reviews.] 





[July 20, 1895 


unable to take it at either of them, the contrast between our- 
selves and Germany seems eminently absurd. Why is it that 
women may not take degrees at Oxford or Cambridge? . 

“In this way our two ancient universities have actually done 
harm to several women who have used the facilities there for ta- 
king the examinations ; for after a distinguished career at the Uni- 
versity, closing without the degree, they go over the seas only 
to find that their record in the schools is unrecognized, and that 
the time spent in study under the best tutors of the greatest uni- 
versities of Great Britain would have been more profitably em- 
ployed anywhere else where a degree of any sort whatever could 
have been obtained. The result in practise must be that the 
action of Oxford and Cambridge will drive English lady students 
away, possibly to America or Germany, and that our cleverest 
women will adorn the inferior or even the 
foreign universities. .. . 

“If properly qualified English women 
need university degrees, they will have 
them. In point of fact, they can get them 
practically everywhere but at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin; and the refusal 
there is unjust, unpatriotic, financially 
foolish, and educationally mischievous. 
Common sense must at length prevail; 
and it will not prevail the less soon be- 
cause most people will rightly think that 
the women who will want degrees are 
on the whole a limited and exceptional 
Cras. . wi 

“The problem of ‘the odd women,’ at 
our present stage of civilization, necessi- 
tates that some should earn their living, or 
at least otcupy their single lives, by the 
work of hand or brain; and if the teacher 
finds that a university degree is to-day an 
essential, she must have it—if not at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, then Oxford and 
Cambridge are deliberately keeping their 
pupils back in the race, and that is not 


But tho there are the odd women, there 
are also the even women, who will never, 
within the range of our vision into the future, have to work in 
the same way that every man must and ought. ‘The cause’ is 
therefore a limited one, after all, so far as concerns the admission 
of women to men’s most difficult examinations and men’s degrees. 
Good education for women is a very different matter; but tho 
our modern ideas about education are becoming sadly narrow, 
public opinion has not yet agreed that women have no other 
things to learn than those which are valuable to men. Even 
when Oxford and Cambridge fall into line with the other univer- 
sities, there will still be a large majority of the nicest and most 
highly cultivated women, just as we see them now, who will 
never have had the least inclination to pass an examination or 
take a degree.” 


A MENAGERIE OF AUTHORS. 


PARISIAN literary man has been complaining that authors 

are not represented at international expositions in the same 

sense as are painters and sculptors. The complaint has provoked 

sarcastic comment from M. Maurice Goncourt, who, in Charzvard 

(Paris), suggests that, since an exhibition of their works would 

not be sufficiently striking, the authors themselves should be put 
on show in cages! We translate the article below : 


“Nothing is more absurd, in my humble opinion, than the idea 
put forth by one of my confréres, who proposes to devote a sec- 
tion of the Exposition of 1g00 to the products of literature. 

“The originator of this idea starts with this course of reasoning, 
which has already done good service: painters exhibit their pic- 
tures; sculptors their statues; musicians execute their works. 
The poor literary men alone take no part in the féte, and know 
not the delirious joy resulting from the contact of their works 
with the public. Why always the others and never these? 

“Upon which the excellent Francisque Sarcey—who would prob- 
ably not be sorry to exhibit coram fopulo his collection of dra- 
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matic sketches contributed to Le 7emps—declares that he sees no 
other course for authors than to exhibit their volumes. 

“*But no one will read them,’ he objects judiciously to his own 
proposition. 

“*Yes, that is more than probable,’ he answers himself with 
melancholy. ‘But,’ he adds again, ‘is this not the case with all 
other products, from whatever process of manufacture they 
come?’ 

“This is absolutely incontestable. People pass by the per- 
fumer’s soap and the jeweler's necklaces without ever doing them 
the honor of reading them. 

“Only, even if we but look at them, we get something by it, 
whereas, we may be permitted to ask, what could we get out of 
a rapid glance cast upon an 18mo containing the masterpieces of 
the most exquisite poet ? 

‘Even admitting that the visitor to the special hall, where the 
volumes would be arranged as at a bookseller’s, would wish to 
run through this 18mo, the thing would not be practicable. 

“First, while he had it in his hands—especially if he should go 
to sleep over it—the book wouid cease to be an exhibit, properly 
speaking; others would have to form in line for their turns. 

“See, for instance, this little sentimental blond, burning to 
plunge into the intellectual delights of the Crue//e Enigme, while 
she is number 237 in the line! 

“It would be much simpler to go and devour—with the eye— 
her favorite author under the galleries of the Odéon. 

“All this is scarcely serious. 

“If we wish to do something original in this kind of thing, 
here is what Charzvarz proposes : 

“All the writers who are at present the incontestable masters 
of romance and journalism will transport, during the period of 
the Exposition, their working-rooms to a section specially pro- 
vided for them. 

“The public will see them there as they really are at home, 
surrounded with their furniture, their books, all their accessaries, 
and in working costume. 

“From such an hour to such an hour—as at home—they will 
work on their articles, poems, or novels. 

“That would draw a crowd; that would be truly interesting! 

“They could be looked at through a sheet of glass or a lattice— 
silently, so as not to interfere with their inspiration. 

“The administration could even put up signs like this: 


“PLEASE THROW NOTHING TO THE POETS. 
or—more particularly for the pretty visitors : 


“DON’T EXCITE THE PSYCHOLOGISTS.” 
— Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





ART CRITICISM CRITICIZED. 


HE manner in which art criticism should be conducted is a 
subject elaborately treated by Mr. Harry Quilter in the 
June National Review, London. The writer observes that there 
is on the part of many persons at the present “an inarticulate, 
somewhat shamefaced, but real desire” to remedy this ignorance 
of art, and says that critics and editors are able to supply this 
information and excite this interest “if only the first are capable 
and honest, and the second will grant adequate space, and show 
that they consider the interests of art as equal to those of sport 
and fashionable intelligence.” Mr. Quilter asserts that the very 
expression “art criticism” is in itself a mistaken one, for which 
its convenience can scarcely atone. He declares that to be an 
“art critic” in the full sense of the word, one would have to know 
all laws of Nature; the right expression of every passion, thought, 
or feeling, the structure of all things animate and inanimate; the 
peculiarities of race, climate, or scenery in every country and age 
of the world. ‘The critic ‘would have to be equally archeologist, 
naturalist, historian, student, poet, ascetic, journalist, man of 
action, and man of thought, and these in every proportion and 
combination.” We quote: 
“Is not the mere enumeration of such necessities sufficient to 


prove conclusively that not many can hope to possess even a large 
proportion of them? The impossibility is so self-evident that it 
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is scarcely worth adding that the market price for such Crichtonian 
qualifications is about equal to the wages of a kitchen-maid, and 
is certainly far less than any self-respecting member of the corps 
de ballet would“ sign for.’” 


Alluding to the method of wholesale condemnation and con- 
centrated insult with which much so-called criticism is done, and 
the injury both to art and artists of allowing such writing place 
in the columns of a newspaper, Mr. Quilter declares that editors 
can not free themselves from this responsibility—that the more 
powerful the press becomes, the more stringent is the obligation 
laid upon its directors to see that power so administered that no 


preventible injustice is caused to any man. We quote again: 


“The governors of a newspaper have no more right to allowa 
jest to be made of artists’ productions, than they have to declare 
a whole class of shopkeepers dishonest. Suppose, for instance, 
that any one should write of ‘Marshall & Snelgrove,’ the linen 
drapers,‘in the following style: ‘Of course it is hopeless to buy 
any properly made silk at Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove’s; the 
proprietors of that establishment do not know what silk is like, 
nor probably do they care. So long as they can attract an igno- 
rant public by the arrangement of their shop-window and induce 
them to purchase their meretricious materials, that is all they 
want, and, indeed, all that the public who go to their shop de- 
serve. If any one, however, wants real silk, there is a little shop 
in the “Borough Road” where it can still be purchased, and 
Messrs. “ Do-it-on-the-Cheap” are the only honest tradesmen who 
deal in this material.’ 

“That, of course, would be a libel, and heavy damages might 
be expected by the tradesman so injured in his business, if any 
editor could be found willing to publish such matter. Why should 
not an artist be equally protected? He, too, is in very fact a 
tradesman, and a tradesman, moreover, specially dependent on 
the breath of popular opinion, and that popular opinion can only 
find expression through the press. Why should his livelihood be 
taken away because Mr. Nobody-knows-Who prefers another 
style of painting, or because Mr. Partizan has half a dozen 
friends in, say, the New English Art Club? Yet this does happen 
every day, and with increasing virulence and animosity, and the 
production of art is greatly influenced thereby.” 


NOTES. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, the celebrated author, was for many years a 
leader writer on the staff of 7he Datly News, London, and, according toa 
writer in Chambers’ Journal, she actually wrote the obituary which ap- 
peared in the issue of that journal, June 29, 1876, two days after her death. 
“A more excellent or impartial review of her career could hardly have been 
produced. She says she had‘small imaginative and suggestive powers, 
and therefore no approach to genius;’ and that ‘she could popularize, 
though she could neither discover nor invent.’ This remarkable obituary, 
which fills three and a half columns of 7he Daily News, was published 
precisely asit was written in 1855, when the author and the subject of it 
felt that her end wasat hand. But she lived for twenty-one years after, 
during which the obituary notice lay in a pigeon-hole in 7he Daily News 
office.” 


BARON EDMOND DE ROTHSCHILD has bought and presented to the 
Louvre the Bosco Reale treasure, consisting of forty silver articles which 
were hidden there by people escaping from the destruction of Pompeii. 
On one of the vases is depicted a dance of death. The Louvre having re- 
fused to pay $100,000 for the find, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts was try- 
ing to buy it, when Baron de Rothschild stepped in. 


MR. GLADSTONE has been working for ten years on a work in two 
volumes, which is now nearing completion. He regards it as his chief 
literary work, and devotes such spare time to it asis not occupied by the 
duties of his prominent public position or by some more pressing short 
article. The work is a new edition of Bishop Butler, with annotations. 
The text of the book will be inone volume and the annotations in the other. 


SIBERIA has advanced to the dignity of supporting aconcert tour. The 
German flutist, Adolph Terschgk, who is just finishing a successful jour- 
ney, is the first leading performer who has ever undertaken a Siberian 
tour, but he has already visited Ormsk, Irkutsk, Tomsk, Tobolsk, and 
other towns, withresults entirely satisfactory to himself. 


REPAIRS on the Parthenon are to be begun at once, on the plans drawn 
up by Professor Durn, the German archeologist; Mr. F.C. Penrose and M. 
Magne will also give advice. 


The New York Herald announces that it has received over eleven hun- 
dred manuscripts for its $10,000 prize novel, and that the work of examin- 
ing them has begun. 


MR. GOSSE says that the two most notable young writers of the day are 
the English Kipling and the Italian poet and novelist, d’Annunzio. 
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SCIENCE. 


HAVE INSECTS AND ANIMALS A SIXTH 
SENSE? 


VERY one has read wonderful stories illustrating the power 
apparently manifested by brute creatures of hearing, see- 
ing, or feeling at a distance. Naturalists usually explain these 
away by attributing the results to unusual acuteness of sight, 
hearing, or touch, but there are some who believe that this will 
not account for all the facts. The phenomenon of “telepathy,” 
by which those who believe in the reality of “mind-reading” ex- 
plain its results, may have its analogue in insects and animals. 
This is evidently the belief of the editors of The Medico-Legal 
Journal, who treat of the subject thus in their editorial depart; 
ment: 


“Prof. C. V. Riley, of Washington, communicates through 7%e 
Evening Star, of Washington, some interesting facts bearing 
upon the power of insects to communicate at great distances by 
means beyond our present knowledge or comprehension : 


“*Once upon atime Professor Riley had two ailanthus trees inhis front 
yard. They suggested to him the idea of obtaining from Japan some eggs of 
theailanthus silkworm. He gotafewand hatched them, rearing the larve 
and watching anxiously for the appearance of the first moths from the 
cocoons. He put one of the mothsin a little wicker cage and hung it up 
out-of-doors on one of the ailanthus trees. This was a female moth. On 
the same evening he took a male moth to a cemetery a mile and a half 
away and let him loose, having previously tied a silk thread around the 
base of his abdomen to secure subsequent identification. 

“* Professor Riley’s purpose in this performance was to find out if the young 
male and female moth would come together forthe purpose of mating, 
they being inall probability the only insects of their species, within a dis- 
tance of hundreds of miles, excepting only the others possessed by Professor 
Riley himself. This power of locating each other had previously been 
remarked in these insects. In this case, sure enough, the male was found 
with the captive female the next morning. The latter had been able to 
attract the former from a distance of a mile and a half.’ 


“Assuming that this unknown power or faculty is not due to 
sight, smell, or hearing, our ignorance of how the communication 
is made is paralleled and illustrated by the ignorance of insect 
life as to the means by which man has recently learned how to 
transmit sound by telegraph almost instantaneously at great dis- 
tances. 

“The facts remain, and the results are not more marvelous in 
the one case than in the other. Knowledge of the method of the 
latter, withheld from many for twenty centuries, is now as simple 
as the other must of course be, to the insect sense and knowledge. 

“The dog, sleeping on the rug before the fire in midwinter, in 
the farmhouse a mile from the nearest dwelling, suddenly starts 
up, apparently listens, and desires to go out. Snow covers all 
the landscape for miles, and no clew, audible to human ears, in- 
dicates what attracts, arouses, and interests him. This may be, 
in his case, a sense of which we are now ignorant, or an acuteness 
of hearing quickened by some means akin to what we hear on the 
telephone wire, or the scratch of a pin on a fifty-foot log. We 
naturally ascribe it to the sense of hearing, sharpened, because 
the limitations of our minds make it seem otherwise impossible. 

“The tendency of modern scientific thought is to claim every 
thing impossible inconsistent with present human knowledge or 
methods of thought. 

“President A. J. Balfour, of the Society of Psychica] Research,, 
in 1894 publicly asserted that the establishment of the fact of the 
transference of thought from one human intelligence to another, 
by force of will, would be far more scientifically extraordinary 
than the colliding of the earth with a body foreign to our solar 
system in the movement we are making through interstellar 
space. He classifies such phenomega as odd and dramatically 
strange in the sense that they will not fit in easily with the views 
which physicists and men of science generally give us of the 
universe in which we live. 

“It is unscientific, in fact, to deny the existence of such phe- 
nomena as the limitations of human knowledge make inexplica- 
ble to our present understanding. 

“All the marvels of electricity, of which we yet know only a 
part of the alphabet, are samples of the force of this scientific 
truth. The illumination of the human present knowledge of 
electricity, due to the torch of one single investigator, serves the 
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twofold purpose, to teach not only the impenetrable mental dark- 
ness of all mankind before our era, but the absurdity of making 
the limitation of human knowledge and comprehension identical 
with apparent scientific possibilities.” 


In support of his position the writer quotes the following pas- 
sage from a recent authority : 


“Certain senses in insects appear to be beyond comprehension. 
The neuters among the ants known as ‘termites’ are blind, and 
can have no sense of light in their burrowings; yet they will re- 
duce a beam of wood or an elaborate piece of furniture to a mere 
shell without once gnawing through to the surface. An analogy 
is foundamong mammals. A bat in alighted room, tho blinded, 
will fly in all directions with great swiftness and with infallible 
certainty of avoiding concussion or contact with any object. It 
seems to be able to feel at a distance.” 





HOW ELECTRICITY KILLS. 


EATH by electricity is a subject that, apparently, has not 
yet lost its interest. Physicians, electricians, and the lay 
public continue to wonder how the mysterious current causes 
death and even whether it does not really fail to kill at all, but 
only paralyzes, as D’Arsonval has maintained. The subject was 
discussed during the third day’s session of the recent electric 
convention at Niagara Falls, being opened by a paper on “The 
Cause of Death in Electric Shock,” by Dr. A. M. Bleile, of the 
Ohio State University, who gave the results of experiments made 
on dogs. We quote below the report given in 7he Electrical 
World (New York, July 6) : 


“It was found that the effects of the shock depended on three 
factors—the voltage, the current, and the time of application. 
A variation of either of these factors may change the result, but 
calculations showed that when the energy supplied was the same, 
the result was the same within acertain range of the three factors. 
The conclusions from post-mortem examinations were that death 
was not due primarily to the destruction of the heart fibers, as 
pressure on the heart caused a contraction of other parts. In 
addition it was noted that deep and extended cuts made in the 
tissues were clear of blood, and the arteries were quite small and 
contracted. This excluded a direct effect upon the heart, and 
having shown that the stoppage of this function was not the 
cause of death, other causes were looked for. Experiments in- 
dicated that the effect of a current on the pneumogastric nerve 
would not explain the effect, and attention was then turned to the 
action of the current on the arteries through the nerve center 
which controls their diameter. The conclusions are that death 
in electric shock is entirely due to the fact that the current pro- 
duces a contraction of the arteries through an influence on the 
nervous system, and this constriction of the arteries throws in 
such a mechanical impediment to the flow of the blood as the 
heart is unable to overcome, and that where a drug such as nitro- 
glycerin or nitrite of amyl is given to counteract this effect, much 
larger doses of electricity than the ordinary can be borne. Also 
that while artificial respiration may be of value in simple stun- 
ning, when large quantities of current pass, no rational means of 
resuscitation have as yet been suggested. 

“In the discussion which followed, Prof. Elihu Thomson gave 
the result of a number of experiments made by him to determine 
the effect of frequency, in which it was found that as the fre- 
quency increased a much higher voltage could be borne. As it has 
been stated that with high frequencies the body might act asa 
condenser, and thus modify the effect of the voltage, experiments 
were undertaken to test this point, and it was conclusively estab- 
lished that this hypothesis was not correct in any particular, and 
that with the highest frequencies tried there was a flow of current 
through the human body. In the above experiments, when the 
current was passed through the hand there was a noticeable gen- 
eration of heat at the wrist, while if the current entered above the 
wrist, as in the lower forearm when plunged into brine, the heat 
was generated at the elbow-joint. Professor Thomson also sug- 
gested that if the considerations brought forth by Dr. Bleile were 
correct, the application of a medical current to the patient might 
succeed in relaxing the constriction referred to.” 
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PLANT HAIRS AND THEIR USES. 


PENTLAND-SMITH describes some of the various func- 
J ¢ tions of the downy or hairy coverings of plants. We quote 
parts of this article (AKnow/edge, June 1), below, and reproduce 
some of the illustrations. The writer says: 


“Hairs may arise from any member of a plant—from the root, 
stem, or leaf—and occasionally their presence may be observed 
in large internal spaces. In point of 
origin a hair isan epidermal structure 

—that is, it originates from a cell of 

Ash the epidermis, or outer skin of the 

: enneer PS plant. The hairs of the root remain 

iD undies 

as simple prolongations of epidermal 

per. cells, but those found on other por- 

tions of the plant may develop in 
various ways. 

“The glistening hairs forming a 
downy covering on the leaves of cer- 
tain plants owe their shiny appear- 
ance to the presence of air in their 
cavities. In many other cases the 
hairs of the leaf and stem at maturity 
contain protoplasm, a nucleus, and 
— generally a large quantity of cell sap. 
hace The root-hairs always belong to the 
latter category.” 








ding, hes Ss func- 
i a te: ae Proceeding, he states that the func 


of Portion of Root of Maize(Zea tions of these hairs may be divided 
mais). per., Pericycle (from 
which young roots arise); evd., ; 
endodermis, or bundle-sheath; trates these with numerous examples. 
vasc. bundles, vascular bundles 
which conduct crude nutrient 
material from roots to leaves. gans: 


into five classes, and defines and illus- 


First of all, hairs are absorptive or- 


“The general surface of the root does not act as an absorbent ; 
the root-hairs alone perform this function. They contain solu- 
tions of organic acids which are denser than the solutions of in- 
organic salts in the soil, and a current is thus set up from the 
outside inward. It passes cell by cell to the interior of the root 
where it enters the vascular bundles, which carry it up the stem 
to the leaves (see Fig. 1). It is to be specially noted in passing 
that this solution is very weak—it might be compared to tap- 
water—as we shall have to speak by and by of the aid given by 
certain hairs to the process of getting rid 
of the excess of water. 

“The root-hairs by secreting organic 
acids help to dissolve, and so render avail- 
able as food, salts insoluble in water. 
Roots can thus be made to trace out their 
course in the soil, if a polished slab of 
marble be placed at a suitable depth un- 
derground. It may be noted from Fig. 2, 
which is a semi-diagrammatic represen- 
tation of the ‘rhizoids’ and part of the stem 
of a very common moss (/umaria hygro- 
metrica), that particles of soil are adher- 
ent to the large rhizoids (root-hairs). As 
the specimen from which this was drawn 
was washed repeatedly in water and 
brushed with a camel’s-hair brush, it is 
evident that the hairs of the plant cling 
firmly to the soil particles. In addition, 
then, to absorbing water, they fasten the 
plant in the soil.” 





FIG. 2.—Lower Portion 
of Stem and “ Rhizoids”’ 
of Funaria Hygrometri- 
ca, with soil particles 
clinging to the hairs. 


The other functions of the hairs are 
stated as follows: 


“II. Hairs also function as maintainers of a free passage for 
the flow of water vapor from the stomata. The very dilute solu- 
tion of nutrient salts absorbed by the root-hairs passes up the 
stem chiefly through the special conducting layers of tissue called 
the vascular bundles, whose terminations are the veins of the 
leaves. From the leaves the superfluous water is evaporated, not 
from the general surface, for that, as we have seen, is more or 
less impervious to water, but by specially modified organs called 
stomata (Greek orwua,a mouth). If the evaporation of water 
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be retarded, it stands to reason that the plant will receive less 
nourishment than when the process is being actively carried on. 
Any obstacle, then, that prevents the free transpiration of water 
will be detrimental to its growth. 

“This is exemplified in a still more remarkable manner by the 
rolled leaves of A z- 
alea procumbens, 
and Kerner states 
that it is common to 
rolled leaves from 
all parts of the 
world. In Azalea 
procumbens, the 
trailing azalea, the 
leaf is rolled inward, 
as shown in Fig. 3 

From the un- 
der surface of the 
epidermal cells de- 
pend filamentous 
processes of the cuti- 
cle, which, perhaps, strictly speaking, we should not term true 
hairs, as they are solid, not hollow. This species of azalea grows 
in situations where the underlying soil is moist for the greater 
part of the year, and thus renders transpiration from the leaves 
a matter of difficulty. Hence it is necessary that, when bright 
sunny weather does make its appearance, the plant should be 
able to take full advantage of it. This is effectually provided for 
by the arrangement in question. Moisture does not wet the hair- 
like cuticular processes, and so the passage of water into the 
stomata is prevented, and a clear air space is maintained around 
the stomatic orifices. 

“III. A third function performed by hairs is that of protection. 
There are innumerable instances in which hairs, or hair-like 
structures, have evidently arisen for this purpose. ... A re- 
markable example of a plant with leaves covered with protective 
structures is the Rochea (Saxifraga) falcata, a native of South 
Africa. The hairs of this plant assume the form of enormously 
swollen bladders. The leaf is very succulent and the ordinary 
epidermal cells are thin-walled. The walls of these bladder-like 
hairs are impregnated with silica, and the bladders fit into one 
another so as to form a complete siliceous coat to the surface of 
the leaf. They thus effectually protect the desiccation of the un- 
derlying tissue. By careful focusing a distant nucleus may’ be 
observed in some of these swollen cells, implying, of course, the 
presence of protoplasm and cell sap, and showing how effectually 
the flinty armor performs its work. A transverse section of the 
epidermis from the leaf of Rochea is shown in Fig. 4 

“A very effective coating of protective hairs is exhibited by the 
male shield fern (Nephrodium filix-mas). The young leaves 
and the upper part of the stem are densely covered by innumera- 
ble scaly hairs, sometimes termed ramenta, destitute of cell 
contents. These must be especially serviceable in shielding the 
plants from the injurious effects that follow sudden changes of 
temperature, and they protect the delicate growing portion from 
cold and excessive moisture. 
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FIG. 3.—Transverse Section of Half of Leaf of 
Azalea procumbens. St., Stomata; A, cuticular 
processes—“ hairs’’ of epidermal cells. 


“TV. A fourth use to which hairs are subservient is again con- 
nected with the pollination of flowers. In some cases the hairs 
prevent  self-pollina- 
tion; in other instan- 
ces they are the active 
agents in effecting it. 
The Composite afford 
us very good examples 
of both cases. , 
The upper part of the 
style is enclosed by 
the anthers while the FiG. 4.—Transverse Section of Upper Part of 
flower is young, but Epidermis of Rochea (Saxifraga) Falcata, with 
by and by an increase bladder shaped hairs (A), whose walis are im- 
: pregnated with silica; ef., ordinary epidermal 
in the length of the (1): s¢.. stoma. ; 
style occurs, causing 
the upper hairy portion to push its way through the anther tube 
like a bottle-brush, dislodging the contained pollen grains, which 
may fall on neighboring flowers or be carried off by insects. In 
this way their self-pollination is prevented; but afterward the 
lobes of the style turn backward, bringing part of the stigmas 
into contact with some of the lower hairs on which pollen grains 
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are still adherent. Thus self-pollination may take place if cross- 
pollination has not been effected. 

“V. Hairs are of great use in aiding the dissemination of fruits 
and seeds. Every one knows the fruit of the dandelion, with its 
long stalk, bearing a crown of long delicate hairs, that enable it 
to be wafted considerable distances by the wind. . . . 

“Instead of losing their cell contents like those we have cited, 
the hairs may remain succulent, and thus help to produce a pulpy 
fruit, which, attracting birds and other animals, acts indirectly 
in the dissemination of the seed. The orange is a good example 
of such a case. ‘The pulpy portion is wholly composed of enor- 
mously long unicellular hairs.” 





COLOR BY COMBINATION OF BLACK AND 
WHITE. 


NEW top, called the “artificial spectrum top,” has been 

calling forth much comment and some heated scientfiic 

controversy on the other side of the Atlantic. Zhe Engineering 
Magazine describes it and the problems it presents as follows: 


“A scientific toy has lately attracted considerable attention in 
England, and will, doubtless, ere long make its appearance in 
America, if, indeed, it has not already arrived. A top in which 
the motion of white and black spots or tracings produces a suc- 
cession of spectrum colors is, to say the least, a scientific puzzle, 
and it may be that it sets 
a problem well worthy of 
scientific solution. A 
plausible theory of this 
curious effect is given in 
Engineering (April 1g) by 
Mr. Charles Benham, who 
was the first to set the sub- 
ject conspicuously before 
the public eye by placing 
such tops on the market 
through a London firm. 
The top, as now construct- 
ed, consists of a revolving 
disk, half black and half 
white. On the white half 
are short concentric arcs of 

black. When the top re- 
volves close under a bright lamp, these arcs appear, not as gray 
lines, as might be expected, but as lines of color. To most eyes 
the effect is as follows: 

““(1) When the revolution is such that the black line is preceded 
by the black half of the disk and followed by the remainder of the 
white, it appears red; (2) when the direction of rotation is re- 
versed, it appears blue; (3) when the lines are on the central 
portion of the white (so as to have equal white immediately on 
each side), the color is green; (4) intermediate positions give 
approximately the intermediate colors of the spectrum. A few 
people see the colors differently, and one or two people, by no 
means color-blind, can see no color at all. Curiously enough, I 
know of two people who are somewhat color-blind, but can see 
the colors on the top very well.” 





Mr. Benham says that he got his idea from Benjamin W. Betts, 
of Auckland, New Zealand, who made experiments in the same 
direction, not scientifically, however, but to carry out some mys- 
tical doctrine of the connection between form and color. A Mr. 
Jewsberry is also said to have made a similar discovery several 
years ago. A writer in the last number of Sczence, however 
(July 5), points out that the subject is by no means so new as it 
has been supposed to be. He says: 

“None of the writers seem to know that the phenomena were 
described by Fechner in 1838 and were given a careful quantita- 
tive study and correct explanation by Rood in 1860, They have 
also been discussed and illustrated by Briicke (1864); by Aubert 
(1865), and by others. Indeed Aristotle described the colored 
images following the exposure of the eye to white light. In view 
of these facts, it is somewhat amusing to find that Messrs. New- 
ton Co., write to Nature (March 14, 1895) that any one supply- 
ing the tops will be infringing their copyright. 
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“The form,used by Aubert is shown on the accompanying 
figure. If such a disk (best enlarged) be revolved ten to forty 
times per second colors will appear, varying with the rate of 
revolution, the intensity of the light, the observer, etc. Under 
favorable circumstances the colors may be of great brilliancy.” 


As regards the cause of the colors, there have been several 
explanations. One is that they are due to a sort of selection ex- 
ercised by the retina on white light, the prismatic components 
varying in their action on that organ. This is evidently the view 
of the writer in Sczence, for he says: 

“They [the colors] are undoubtedly subjective, being due to 
the fact that the components of white light vary in the time they 
require to call up a sensation, and in the time the sensation con- 
tinues after the light has been withdrawn. But while we may 
refer these phenomena to inertia and fatigue, we are very far 
from having a satisfactory theory of all the facts of color vision.” 


This explanation, is, however, rejected by Mr. Benham. His 
theory is thus stated by 7he Engineering Magazine: 


“The explanation given by Mr. Jewsberry is accepted by Mr. 
Benham—to wit, that these color effects are purely subjective and 
physiological. ‘There is no difference of actinic power in the 
bands involved in the red way or the blue way. Further, with a 
bright sodium flame, tho practically monochromatic, the colors 
are very distinct.” The hypothesis is that the rapid alternation 
of white and black lines sets up in the retina the same vibrations 
as the actual colors do, and that thus the color sensations are pro- 
duced. Mr. Benham acknowledges that this is only a clew, and 
that it does not completely solve the mystery.” 


It should be stated, in closing, that the advocates of the first 
theory, while acknowledging that a production of the effect with 
pure yellow or red light would be fatal to them, say that it is next 
to impossible to get pure colored light, enough white being al- 
most always present to produce theeffect. It will be noticed that 
all acknowledge that the effect is in the eye, and that the whole 
matter needs additional elucidation. 





VARIETY IN DIET. 


T looks as it we were just beginning to,learn something of the 
value of different foods. Hitherto our knowledge on this 
subject, as on so many others, has been gained by a process re- 
sembling a kind of groping in the dark, but we may hope that in 
the near future a physician may be able to treat his patient almost 
entirely by foods, regulating and prescribing the proper diet with 
a degree of accuracy that is now unheard of. We quote below 
afew words from 7he British Medical Journal, London, June 
22, on this subject: 


“‘A number of facts conspire to throw a somewhat new light on 
questions of dietetics, or at least to show that these problems are 
more complex than they have been by some supposed. It has 
been usual to speak of a ‘mixed diet,’ meaning thereby one com- 
posed in part of animal and in part of vegetable food, one con- 
taining proteids, fats, and carbohydrates, approximately in such 
proportion as they are required by the organism; but when we 
see the effect upon disease produced by very small quantities of 
certain selected portions of animals commonly used as food, such 
as thyroid gland, suprarenal gland, and bone marrow, the suspi- 
cion arises that these are but the more pronounced expressions of 
a widespread principle, and that such marked differences in thera- 
peutic effect between certain organs may be associated with 
similar differences in nutritional value between the various por- 
tions and kinds of meat which we consume. We may surmise 
too that the modes of preparation may have a considerable influ- 
ence, and that while good cooking may be, as it should be, a 
preparation for and an aid to digestion, certain processes in cook- 
ing may do much more harm to the nutritional value of our food 
than is explained by the mere change in its physical properties, 
the hardness, toughness, etc., which they produce. The de- 
struction of the antiscorbutic properties of milk by condensing, 
overcooking, and sterilization is a case in point, and we com- 
mend to the British farmer the interesting question whether and 
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how far the prolonged freezing of meat may interfere with its 
finer nutritional value. Healthy men, who haye a great reserve 
of digestive power, can derive nutriment from almost any food, 
but for people of feebler frame a mixed diet must mean one in 
which variety of substances exists of whose nature and of whose 
differences zu/er se we as yet know nothing. The healthy man, 
by taking plenty, finds among it what he wants, but until we 
know much more than we do of the varied value of different foods 
and different modes of cooking, we must at least afford variety 
to our invalids, and protect them from a monotony in diet which 
may perchance be debarring them from the one thing needful for 
their nutrition.” 





THE PRE-EGYPTIAN RACE OF THE NILE 
VALLEY. 


E have already referred to the discovery by the English 

archeologist, Prof. Flinders Petrie, of the remains of a 

race antedating the ancient Egyptians. Details regarding this 

interesting and important “find” are given in an article in 7he 

Popular Science News (New York, July), from which we quote 
the following: 


“Professor Petrie, one of the greatest of modern Egyptologists, 
announces the discovery of a new race in Egypt. He has just 
returned from a three-months’ search in the district between 
Ballas and Negadeh, thirty miles north of Thebes. He uncov- 
ered the remains of several successive dynasties of great classical 
interest in the ruins of Nubt. They were discovered less than a 
quarter of a mile away from the remains of another city. If the 
town had been found in Syria or Persia no one would have sup- 
posed it was connected with Egypt. Not only was the town 
found, but also a series of cemeteries of the same race. Nearly 
two thousand graves were excavated. Every object was noted 
in position,and everything was preserved and marked by Professor 
Petrie and his assistants. 

“The result was mostestrange and inexplicable. Nota single 
Egyptian object was found; not a scarab, hieroglyph, Egyptian 
bead, god, or amulet, such as are abundant in the neighboring 
Egyptian town. Not a body was mummified or buried at full 
length. All were contracted, with their knees bent up to their 
arms. The age of these people was the next problem. Little by 
little the explorer limited their epoch until he can definitely say 
that they lived between the seventh and the ninth dynasties, or 
about 3000 B.c. They probably were the people who overthrew 
Egyptian civilization at the close of the old kingdom, and pro- 
duced the dark age of the seventh and eighth dynasties, when the 
Egyptians seem to have been oppressed by disaster. 

“It is clear that the physiognomy of the race was fine and 
powerful, without a trace of prognathism. Their stature was 
remarkable, some being over six feet in height. The great de- 
velopment of the legs points to their having been a hill race. 
Their hair was brown, wavy, and not crisp. The prominent, 
aguiline nose, and long, pointed beard, gave them a strong re- 
semblance to the Libyan and Amorite type. 

“One remarkable custom was the eating of portions of the 
bodies of deceased persons. ‘The head was almost always severed 
from the shoulders, and the hands were often removed. Pottery 
was placed over the decapitated neck. In one place was a hand- 
ful of ribs, in another a handful of arm-bones, elsewhere a pile of 
vertebree. The bones of several bodies were heaped together, 
and lines of bones were strewn round a pit, each with their ends 
broken off and the marrow scooped out. All these things point 
undoubtedly to ceremonial cannibalism. 

“It is not to be inferred that this implied ignorance of civiliza- 
tion. In many lines of pottery, flint-working, and bead-making 
these people were the equals or superiors of the Egyptians. 
Their arts were well advanced in most ways, but in two direc- 
tions there was a low level. No writing was known beyond per- 
sonal marks. Drawing and sculpture were in a rude condition. 
Metal, however, was well known. Copper chisels, or rather 
adzes, show that the people were familiar with woodwork, and 
traces of finely carved bed-frames with bulls’ feet were found. 
Copper needles show that sewn garments were used, and copper 
harpoons were made. Flint-work was more highly developed 
than among the Egyptians. The forms of knives differfrom any 
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of the Egyptian race, and the exquisite machine-like flaking of 
them shows the highest skill. 

“Who this unknown race were and whence they came can not 
be decided. Their pottery shows some peculiar resemblances to 
that of the Amorite period in Palestine. On the other hand, sev- 
eral connections point westward to Malta and Italy. Professor 
Petrie found ample evidence in the same neighborhood, which 
is a high plateau, 1,400 feet above the present level of the Nile, of 
the existence of a race of men antedating all history by many 
thousands of years. Large, massive flints, beautifully worked 
and unworn, were discovered, of exactly the same forms as those 
well known in the river gravels of France and England.” 


The Parts that Do Not Grow Old.—“ In his work on the senile 
heart, Dr. Balfour tells us,” says 74e Medical Times, New York, 
July, “that there are two parts of the human organism, which, if 
wisely used, largely escape senile failure. These two are the 
brain and the heart. Persons who think have often wondered 
why brain-workers, great statesmen and others, should continue 
to work with almost unimpaired activity and energy up to a 
period when most of the organs and functions of the body are in 
a condition of advanced senile decay. There is a physiologic 
reason for this, and Dr. Balfour tells us what it is. The normal 
brain, he affirms, remains vigorous to the last, and that because 
its nutrition is especially provided for. About middle life, ora 
little later, the general arteries of the body begin to lose their 
elasticity and to slowly but surely dilate. They become, there- 
fore, much less efficient carriers of the nutrient blood to the capil- 
lary areas. But this is not the case with the internal carotids, 
which supply the capillary areas of the brain. On the contrary, 
those large vessels continue to retain their pristine elasticity, so 
that the blood pressure remains normally higher than within the 
capillary area of any other organ in the body. The cerebral 
blood paths being thus kept open, the brain tissue is kept better 
nourished than the other tissues of the body. Who is there 
among those who have reached or passed middle age that will not 
be rejoiced to find such admirable physiological warrant for the 
belief that the brain may continue to work, and even to improve, 
almost to the very last hour of life?” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


ACCURATE AMERICAN WORKMANSHIP.—“A striking example,” says 7he 
Engineering News, ‘of the accuracy of American tools and workmanship 
is shown in the 12-inch guns now awaiting shipment from Watervliet 
Arsenal to the proving grounds at Sandy Hook. Each of these guns is 
40 feet long and weighs 115,000 pounds, yet the difference in weight between 
the seven guns is said to be only s pounds. ‘These guns are nickel-steel 
tube army rifles of 40 calibers in length, instead of the usual 35 calibers. 
Instead of a jacket, a series of hoops are shrunk on the inner tube for 
nearly the whole length of the gun, and over this is shrunk a single jacket, 
covering about two-thirds of the length, and then another layer of long 
hoops. When the intricacy of this assembling process is considered, in 
connection with work done on lathes capable of handling guns 40 feet long, 
the close agreement in weight is almost phenomenal.” 


ELECTRIC railways are promised for Cairo, Egypt, next year, says 7he 
Electrical Review, and Alexandria will soon follow suit. There are several 
bidders for a concession for an electric railway from Cairo to the Pyra- 
mids, a distance of 10 miles, to accommodate the enormous number of 
winter visitors to the Egyptian capital. 


A GREAT photographic camera for taking full-length life-size portraits 
has been made and used with much success by a Dublin firm. The camera 
takes a plate seven feet high and five feet wide. 


A SMALL electric lamp, instead of a bell, is now being used in telephone 
exchanges in various parts of England. The call for connection by a sub- 
scriber lights the lamp. 


THE cane-work of chairs, settees, etc., that have become yellow and 
stained may be made as white as snow, according to 7he National Drug- 
gist, by first washing them thoroughly with warm suds to which a small 
amount of alcohol is added. While still wet strew the cane-work with 
flowers of sulfur, and let dry spontaneously. Brush off the sulfur with 
a stiff brush. 


‘““CHARLES F. BRUSH, the inventor of the first commercially successful 
arc lamps,” says 7he Scientific Machinist, *‘in an interview recently, said 
that he was an electrical experimenter from boyhood and that his high- 
school graduating thesis was on the subject of electricity. In it he pre- 
dicted that electricity would eventually light the world. He had strong 
faith in his ideas, and his success is largely due to that confidence.” 


IT is said that cut flowers will keep very fresh if a small pinch of nitrate 
of potash, or common saltpeter, is put in the water in which they stand. 
The ends of the stems should be cut off a little every day to keep open the 
absorbing pores. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A LEAGUE FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


HE movement for unity among the churches holding the 
Christian faith has found its latest and most interesting 
expression in the formation of a body calling itself ‘‘The League 
of Catholic Unity.” The League has begun its work by address- 
ing a circular letter to ministers and laymen of all denominations 
setting forth its principles and inviting membership. As a basis 
for union it is proposed to adopt the platform formulated by the 
bishops of the Episcopal] Church at Chicago in 1886 and amended 
by the Lambeth Conference of 1888. This platform is as follows: 


“TI. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as 
‘containing all things necessary to salvation,’ and as being the 
rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

“II. The Apostles’ Creed, as the baptismal symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

“III. The two sacraments ordained by Christ Himself: Bap- 
tism and the supper of the Lord, ministered with unfailing use 
ot Christ’s words of institution, and of the elements ordained by 
Him. , 

“TV. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peo- 
ples called of God into the unity of His Church.” 


The signers of the letter issued by the League say that they 
believe that upon the basis of these four principles the unification 
of the Christian denominations of this country may proceed with- 
out any alteration of their existing standards of doctrine, polity, 
and worship which might not reasonably be made in a spirit of 
brotherly love and harmony. There are twenty-one signers, 
among whom are Drs. Amory H. Bradford and Phillip S. Moxom 
for the Congregationalists ; Drs. William R. Huntington, William 
Chauncey Langdon, and Henry Y. Satterlee for the Episcopalians ; 
Drs. Charles A. Briggs, Charles Cuthbert Hall, and Charles W. 
Shields for the Presbyterians, and E. Benjamin Andrews and 
George Dana Boardman for the Baptists. Dr. Langdon, of Prov- 
idence, R. I., is the secretary. It can not be said that the propo- 
sition emanating from the League has met with a high degree of 
favor among the religious papers. The general opinion seems 
to be that the first three articles in the platform quoted above are 
all well enough, but the sticking-point comes in the fourth article 
which involves a recognition of the Historic Episcopate. The 
general sentiment in regard to this article is voiced by 7he /nde- 
pendent as follows: 


“Here we are again brought up sharp against the one great 
barrier to Christian unity presented by the Chicago-Lambeth 
platform. It is of little use any longer to say that by the Historic 
Episcopate is here meant anything else than the Episcopal under- 
standing of that episcopate. All the rest of us believe that the 
real historic and apostolic episcopate was not this Historic Epis- 
copate at all, but a local pastorate. This view, however, js 
barred in all negotiations on the basis of this platform; and the 
signers of this paper allow the Episcopal definition when they 
propose that denominations possessing Congregational or Pres- 
byterial systems shall ‘complete’ them—that is (for it can mean 
nothing else), by adopting the Historic Episcopate.” 

The Mid-Continent (Presbyterian) suggests that alongside this 
recognition of the Historic Episcopate there be put that principle 
of Church government which recognizes ordination to the ministry 
as effected by “the laying on of hands” by the presbytery, instead 
of by the hands of a bishop who claims to a primus in a threefold 
order of the clergy and embodying the idea of an Episcopate 
“based on the figment of the Apostolic Succession.” ‘ We fear,” 
it adds, “the League’s recommendation to compare that basis of 
unity with the standards of the different churches will not pro- 
mote the end they have in view.” 

The St. Louts Observer (Cumberland Presbyterian) expresses 
its willingness to accept all except the last of the four principles. 
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It can see no hope of a union on a basis which “unchurches a 
large part of the Christian world.” It says: 


“If there is no hope of Church unity except by the Chicago- 
Lambeth plan, then there is but little prospect that this genera- 
tion will witness anything but the wish that God’s, people may be 
one.” 


Not all the evangelical papers, however, agree with those which 
we have quoted. Referring to the circular letter 7e Advance 
(Congregationalist) says: 

“It is reasonable to hope important results in the way of inter- 
denominational fellowship from a movement headed by these 
eminent men. How the Episcopalians can be satisfied with a 
merely mechanical and formal assent to the Historic Episcopate 
by those whom they know disbelieve in the truth of the doctrine, 
is as mysterious as how the Baptist brethren can consent to the 
total ignoring of the tenet which is the only cause for their de- 
nominational existence. If they can tacitly pass over these 
grounds of division, all should rejoice.” 


The Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) expresses itself as 
hopeful over the outcome of this new demonstration in favor of 
Church unity. It says that it was exactly in this way that other 
great Church movements, such as the Oxford movement, have 
originated. It speaksof the circular letter as “ bold and decided.” 
For an outside view of the League and its purposes, we have the 
following from 7he Catholic Review: 


“The League has our sympathy and good will. For, in the 
first place, it in the beginning of hope for reform to recognize the 
existence of the evils that flow from a divided Christendom; in 
the second place, it is good to desire to hea] those dissensions; in 
the third place, if all other differences that separate the Protes- 
tant denominations from one another and from the Catholic 
Church can be thrown overboard and cut adrift, so that all who 
believe in Christ outside the Church will have advanced toward 
unity so far as to accept those four principles, then the additional 
steps needed to press still closer toward the center of unity—the 
See of Rome—can be easily taken.” 





ARE THE CHURCHES DYING? 


OT a little has been written in secular journals and maga- 
zines during the past few months concerning the alleged 
failure of the churches to reach the masses in the cities and the 
people in the country districts. A paper called 7he Christian 
Alliance has recently made the statement that “there are a 
thousand unoccupied chutch edifices in New England where no 
services are held, and there are very many important towns and 
villages without any pastor or organized church.” 

The Watchman, of Boston, challenges 7he A //zance to furnish 
proof of this assertion, which, in its own opinion, is “absolutely 
false.” The Lutheran Observer also denies the statement that 
the pulpit is in a condition of decacence. The country churches 
in New England have undoubtedly suffered, it admits, from the 
large emigrations to the Western States, and some have actually 
died out, but it goes on to say: 

“Over against these admitted facts, careful statistics show that 
the general or aggregate attendance of persons at the various ser- 
vices of the churches is greater now in proportion to population 


than formerly, notwithstanding the fact that some pulpits do not 
‘draw’ crowds. 

“In respect to the fact that many churches in New England are 
‘dying out,’ we present another fact that more than ten times as 
many new churches are built in other parts of the country as are 
dying out in New England. Captain McCabe has reported that, 
on an average, two new Methodist churches are built and dedi- 
cated on every day of the year. The Baptists, no doubt, build 
nearly as many; the Presbyterians and the Lutherans each build 
at least one new church every day; the Episcopalians and all the 
other denominations dedicate about two thousand more annually ; 
so that while a few hundred churches may be dying out in New 
England, ten times as many new congregations are organized 
and churches built in other parts of the country.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ON HUXLEY. 


S Professor Huxley has been the most aggressive, if not the 
most influential, of the opponents of the Church since the 
promulgation of the theory of evolution, it is interesting to mark 
the estimates of his personality and activity which have been 
appearing in the religious press. There is no disposition to deny 
his great gifts and achievements as a purely scientific thinker, 
nor has there been any doubt expressed as to his high character 
and absolute honesty. In his attacks on religion, however, he is 
said to have disclosed certain mental and moral deficiencies. 
The Outlook (undenom.), New York, says of him: 


“His weakness was his intense, bitter, and often irrational 
prejudice against the representatives of institutional religion. A 
Churchman was his dé¢e nozre. He had a dangerous power of 
sarcasm, and used it with merciless disregard of the feelings of 
others in his controversies. He not infrequently showed more 
zeal in attacking what he regarded as ‘the garment of make- 
believe’ than in weaving any other garment to takeits place. He 
was singularly lacking in spiritual imagination ; and those truths 
of life which are ‘spiritually discerned,’ whose interpreters are 
not the scientists, but the poets and the prophets, he saw but 
dimly or not at all. His ethical standards are noble, and 
part of his hostility to institutional religion is due to his convic- 
tion that orthodoxy gives the sanction of the Church and the 
Bible to low and false ethical ideals. As Mr. Morley in litera- 
ture, so Mr. Huxley in science represents with great ability, with 
absolute candor, and, we believe, with perfect sincerity of con- 
viction, that modern humanitarianism which would divorce 
morals from religion and retain the former without the latter. In 
our judgment, the divorce is impossible: the moral life is the 
religious spirit applied to daily conduct. But we are quite will- 
ing to see the attempt made, and we recognize the sincerity and 
earnestness of the endeavor.” 


The Catholic Review, New York, briefly announcing Professor 
Huxley’s death, adds: 


“He is no longer an agnostic—he knows now that the Christian 
revelation is true and that the Catholic Church is the kingdom of 
God on earth. But that knowledge may have come too late to 
profithim. Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley have now gone, and 
the evolution theory which they propagated appears to be going 
with them. Religion survives and never was more strongly in- 
trenched in the intellect and the heart of mankind.” 


The Catholic Register, Toronto, says: 


“The truest commentary upon his career is found in the follow- 
ing sentence written by himself, which, it is said,he intended for 
his epitaph: 

*“** Men are said to be partial judges of themselves. Young men may be, 
I doubt it; old men are. Life seems terribly foreshortened as they look 
back, and the mountain they set themselves to climb in youth turns out to 
be a mere spur of immeasurably higher ranges when, with falling breath, 
they reach the top.’ 

“Huxley reached the top of his little hillock and saw a wilder- 
ness stretching out before his disappointed eyes. He died a self- 
confessed unbeliever in his own scientific preaching, and at a time 
when humanity needs the warmth and consolation of the faith he 

“assailed as never before.” 

The Evangelist (Pres.), New York, says: 

“He reveled in the controversy into which science and theol- 
ogy were suddenly drawn, and he seemed to regret the softening 
of the issues, the decline of asperity in discussion. He revived 
it as often as it was possible, and even went so far as to propound 
a rational theology which might coexist with science and be at 
peace. But, after all, this was only a part of his life, and his 
service to science, and especially to the people as a teacher who 
made science popular, broader, and grander, will be remembered 
when his theological vagaries are forgotten.” 


The Independent (undenom.), New York, says: 


“He was a brilliant fighter, and he liked to shock the theolo- 
gians by talking about protoplasm as the physical basis of life, or 
man’s place in nature at a time when these subjects freely treated 
made many good men nervous. He was not a man of religious 
faith; he thought God beyond human knowledge or intelligent 
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understanding, and revelation had no charms forhim. But he 
was an honest man, with a brave heart and a smattering of insuf- 
ficient philosophy ; and he has left his impress on the education 
and knowledge of the world. He belonged to that somewhat 
prosaic but very practical class of men who can not believe much 
beyond what they see, but who within those limits see with ad- 
mirable clearness, and can tell or cipher or draw it with the skill 
of an engineer if not with the vision of a poet.” 

The Observer (Evang.), New York, says: 

“The influence of Professor Huxley has been, and we fear will 
continue to be, very pernicious to the cause of religion. Because 
he was an acknowledged authority in his own branch of physics, 
and because he wrote in a fluent and vivacious way, many were 
induced to accept his opinions on a subject which he had never 
sufficiently studied and upon which he was wholly unfitted to 
dogmatize. ‘This was increased by the fact that he took pleasure 
in shocking men’s prejudices and in pronouncing his opinions in 
the most confident and offensive way. Men forget that there is a 
wide difference between the methods proper to physical investi- 
gation and those appropriate to the weighing of moral evidence, 
and leap to the conclusion that one eminent and trustworthy in 
the former must needs be the same in the latter.” 

The Christain Advocate (Method. Epis.), New York, says: 

“The atheist, learned or ignorant, who denies the being of 
God is unworthy of respect,and has never’to any extent com- 
manded it. He who declares a miracle to be impossible must 
practically take atheistic ground. Huxley did ‘neither, but 
affirmed that God can not be known by physical science, and that 
a future personal life can not be demonstrated on the principles 
of that science. This, in our judgment, is the only position that 
is alike in harmony with reason and the word of God. Nothing 
but a genuine religious experience can preserve a thinker from 
practical agnosticism.” 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT TAKEN TO TASK. 


BOUT the same time that the report comes from Scotland 
that Prof. Henry Drummond’s views on evolution are 
likely to be the subject of investigation by the Free Church, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott has in this country aroused severe criticism by the 
delivery of his views on the same subject before a Methodist 
Episcopal university. 4 

The address was given before the graduating class of the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, II]. Commenting on it 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc.) editorially 
expresses regret that he should have selected such a subject and 
advocated such doctrines as he did advocate, when he knew the 
antagonistic attitude of the Churchtoward them. Zzon's Herald 
(Meth. Episc.) of Boston, which is a sort of spokesman for Bos- 
ton University, is more vigorous in its complaint, which is 
directed not at the Doctor alone but at the University as well. 
It says: 

“It was a new thing to have a pronounced liberalist on a 
Methodist platform, at the commencement of a Methodist Uni- 
versity, holding Methodist doctrines up to ridicule, and treating 
the most sacred beliefs of all Methodist people as absurd and 
obsolete superstitions. Whether he was expected to do it, is a 
very serious question. The Rock River conference will probably 
make some inquiry on the subject. 

“The report is that many of the students present appeared 
pleased, and applauded the speaker when his keenest thrusts 
were made at the orthodox faith. This might indicate the neces- 
sity of looking into the instructions of the recitation-rooms. The 
Church is not yet ready to tolerate in her institutions of learning 
the teaching of ‘evolution’ in such a sense as to imply revolution 
in her creed. She will stand reasonable discussions of all dis- 
puted points, even to the question of the errancy of the Scrip- 
tures, so long as her vital doctrines are not assailed; but there 
are a few things which she regards as settled. The degeneracy 
of human nature through sin, necessitating regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit, is not an open question. 


Neither is redemption 
through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 


The sufficiency of the 


Scriptures as a safe and infallible guide in life and duty is some- 
thing not to be subjected to ridicule. 
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WHAT CATHOLICS MEAN BY PAPAL 
INFALLIBILITY. 


T does not follow because a man is elected Pope that his 
knowledge is unerring, or his life sinless, or his administra- 
tion faultless, or even his teachings free from mistakes. In what 
sense, then, is the Pope held to be infallible? ‘This is the ques- 
tion which Zhe Catholic News (New York, June 26) sets itself 
to answer. The editor admits that there have been popes “ whose 
histories can only be read with sorrow ;” but the number of those 
‘proved to be bad” is but five or six, and a list of the popes will 
compare very favorably with, for instance, a list of English sov- 
ereigns. Infallibility, however, we are told, “has nothing to do 
with holiness of life.” The word means “incapable of deceiving 
or being deceived.” The editor then asks and answersa question 
as follows: 


“But is it conceivable that God should grant so high a gift as 
this immunity from error in faith to men whose lives are sinful ? 
Yes, it is, and for this reason: The gift is granted to them, not 
for their own personal advantage, but for the advantage of the 
Church at large. If the object of infallibility were the personal 
benefit of the popes, it is quite true that God would hardly grant 
it to men of evil life. But since it is given for the sake of the 
Church, in order that the faithful throughout the world may 
always be preserved in the truth, it is quite in accordance with 
the analogies of God’s merciful providence that it should not be 
withheld even from the worst of sinners, when once he had been 
duly elected to the pontificate. The case is exactly similar to 
that of the administration of the sacraments.” 


Infallibility is, moreover, “an attribute of the popes as teach- 
ers, not as rulers.” As rulers, “it is not claimed that the popes 
may not at times impose commands neither wise nor even just,” 
in which case “it would be a matter of conscience to refuse obedi- 
ence.” But even this does not mark the full limits of papal infal- 
libility. The editor continues as follows: 


“Even in regard to teaching there are restrictions to be applied 
to the general description with which we have hitherto been 
contented, before an exact notion of the nature of infallibility 
can be obtained. First, it refers only to teaching concerning 
faith and morals, it does not refer to teaching concerning secular 
subjects disconnected with these. The Pope is not infallible on 
mathematics and physics. If physics and theology are both in- 
volved in the determination of a controversy the case is different. 
The theology would be within the Pope’s competence and might 
fall under his infallibility. Indirectly this would strike any in- 
consistent views on physics, but not directly. Secondly, the Pope 
is not always infallible even in regard to faith and morals; but 
only when he is speaking officially. Some of the popes, Benedict 
XIV., for instance, have been also theological writers. Infalli- 
bility does not attach to their published writings, still less does it 
attach to their private conversations. In neither of these cases 
are they speaking officially. Thirdly, the Vatican Council does 
not claim infallibility even for all their official teaching: only for 
their ex cathedra teaching. The phrase ex cathedra means liter- 
ally ‘from the chair’ (z.e., of truth) and according to the same 
Vatican definition, the Pope teaches from this chair ‘when, dis- 
charging his office of Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, in 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
concerning faith and morals as to be held by the whole Church.’ 
Thus he must be addressing, not some individual person nor 
some particular portion of the Church, but theentire Church. He 
must be addressing them not anywise, but with the intention of 
using his supreme authority to oblige them to render assent to his 
definition. And of course he must make it manifest to them that 
he has this intention: otherwise the corresponding obligation to 
believe does not arise.” 


Bearing these conditions in mind, the Catholic writer thinks 
almost all the objections urged in disproof of papal infallibility 
are irrelevant. In the case of Galileo, for instance, the order to 
recant his teachings was issued by a congregation of cardinals, 
not by the Pope; and, tho the Pope lent his sanction to the order, 
he was not acting in virtue of his supreme apostolic authority as 
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the teacher of all Christians, nor was the order imposed on the 
whole Church, but on asingle man. ‘The writer concludes: 


“Now it is obvious that the Pope may often have to act under 
circumstances which do not require infallibility to be staked upon 
their issue. He will then give his orders as Pope, but not in 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority. So it was in the case 
of Galileo. Urban VIII. acted as Pope, but not as supreme 
teacher. The documentary evidence bears outthisstatement. It 
offers. no ground for imputing to Pope Urban an intention to draw 
upon his infallibility—quite the contrary.” 





HUXLEY AND ARGYLL ON MORALS. 


BOUT one year before his death, Mr. Huxley wrote a letter 

to James Creelman, a well-known newspaper correspond- 

ent, replying evidently to questions put by the latter in regard to 

the relations between ethics and religion. This letter, and also 

one from the Duke of Argyll in reply to the same questions, are 
now being republished. Mr. Huxley’s letter was as follows: 


“HopEsLeaA, STAVELY Roap, EAstTBourNe, July 11, 1894. 

“My Dear Mr. CrEELMAN: ‘Ethics’ I take to be the science of 
conduct, a statement of the rules the observance of which tend to 
the attainment of the objects which are termed ethical. I con- 
ceive ethics to be as much a science as navigation, and not unlike 
it in so far as it tells us how to steer through life. 

“*Theology’ professes to be a science which furnishes men with 
truths which have to be taken into account for the guidance of 
conduct, in addition to those which are attainable by observation 
and experiment in the realm of nature. 

“I, for my part, repudiate the claims of theology to interfere, 
because I consider it to be a science based on unproved and often 
highly improbable assumptions. Most people mix up religion 
with theology, and conceive that the essence of religion is the 
worship of some theological hypothesis or other. They may be 
right or wrong, but what I mean by ‘religion’ is the devotion to 
an ideal based on intense sympathy with the course of conduct 
exemplified by that ideal. 

“That to the attainment of which a man gives all his energies 
is the real object of his worship (whatever he may prefer to ven- 
erate), from him ‘whose god is his belly’ up to the purest lover of 
truth or of his kind. 

“On this view no one is without a ‘religion’ of some sort, and 
there is no need of any special religious faculty. 

“Thus every man’s ethical ideal is a matter of feeling. His 
‘ethics,’ as a science, simply tell him the best way of attaining 
his ideal, just as the ship-captain settles in his mind the port 
which he wishes to reach and applies the rules of the science of 
navigation to get there. 

“I am yours very sincerely, 
-h< b SevUeiay.” 

The Duke of Argyll’s reply is in marked contrast to the above. 
It runs as follows : 

“INVERARY, June 16, 1894. 

“My Dear Sir: The question you are discussing involves the 
whole of an immense subject. No man can answer it in a terse 
sentence. 

“In several of my writings I have indicated my belief in an 
‘independent morality’ as distinguished from the utilitarian 
theory of morals. 

““* A man may be profoundly moral aside from the influence of 
any religion.’ ~The man may have got the whole stock of his 
feelings and opinions from the inheritance of a religion which he 
has personally forgotten or broken loose from. This is common. 

““My view, shortly stated, is that morality essentially consists 
in obedience to rules and laws which rest on a divine authority 
and have a divine origin, even altho individuals may not recog- 
nize that origin or authority. 

“T have no belief in a morality which is founded only on the 
utilitarian principle of reasoning on the subject. 

“The active and aggressive atheists of the present day are 
generally anarchists in everything, and many if not most of those 
who are animated by that spirit, and have acted up to it of late in 
Europe and America, are generally men whose record of private 
character is of the worst. Yours obediently, 

““ ARGYLL.” 
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IS PROFESSOR HERRON AN ANARCHIST? 


A’ Grinnell College, Iowa, there is a chair of Applied Chris- 

tianity, which is filled by Rev. George D. Herron. His 
writings and lectures on social topics have aroused a great deal 
of antagonism by reason of the radical views expressed. A year 
ago, a proposition to invite Professor Herron to San Francisco 
to address the Congregational ministers was defeated. Last 
spring, however, the invitation was issued, and a series of lec- 
tures was given accordingly. Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., of the 
First Congregational Church of that city, has since criticized 
in a lecture Professor Herron’s teachings, and the trustees of the 
church have printed the lecture and sent it out with a circular 
letter indorsing it. The 
friends of the professor 
have replied in a similar 
letter issued in the same 
way. The issue seems 
to be whether Professor 
Herron is guilty of “an- 
archism” or, at least, 
of “destructive social- 
ism.” The following 
are the quotations on 
which Dr. Brown rests 
his charges: 


“We are a fallen na- 
tion—an apostate peo- 
ple;” “As a nation we 
have betrayed our 
trust.” Our economic 
system is “organized 
social wrong ;” “Christ 
is becoming the social 
ideal of the mob.” 
“Christ spent the entire first year of His ministry in trying to get 
control of the State ;” ‘Society is moving quickly to revolution ;” 
“ Politicians will be fuel to the burning that is coming,” “The 
blood of that revolution will be laid at our doors;” Nothing in 
the past that will compare with the awful anguish to come, unless 
we accept Professor Herron’s views; ‘‘Our boasted liberties were 
born not in the faith of our Puritan fathers but of the atheism of 
France ;” “This nation is to-day in a state of awful social 
anarchy ;” “This is the most critical hour in all human history ;” 
“This is the day when the Messiah has appeared. He is here in 
this room now. Him has God raised up in the social movements 
of to-day ;” “These voices are warning us to be getting ready for 
the social baptism of the Holy Ghost,” “Forces are marshaling 
for their supreme agony ;” “The only way in which Christianity 
can fully be put into practise is to possess the State;” “A new 
holy Catholic Church is yet to be realized.” “It is through the 
State that the Church of God must organize the kingdom of God 
onearth.” “The State is a religious organism.” “Christianity 
needs the State as surely as the State needs Christianity.” 
“There can be no actuality of Christianity in the world unless it 
realizes itself in the nation.” “The people can never become 
Christian until the State becomes the organized Christianity of 
the people.” 





REV. GEORGE D. HERRON. 


THE VICTORIOUS BIBLE. 


| seems to be the purpose of the religious world to return to 

closer association with the Bible as the best means of effect- 
ing the conversion of men. Indeed there appears to be a demand 
among laymen for \gss discursive preaching and for more of the 
simple Word. Commentaries on the Bible, in various forms and 
for divers methods of study, are rapidly multiplying, and tributes 
to the power and beauty of the Scriptures are met with on every 
hand. Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, Hartford, Conn., recently 
preached a sermon on “The Victorious Bible,” which is published 
in Zhe Outlook, and from which we extract the following : 


““When we view the Bibie in relation to the griefs and adversi- 
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ties of the human lot, what a flowing river of consolation it has 
been! In all the centuries past, sorrowing men and women have 
looked intothis Word and found how to smile through their tears. 
It has soothed more heartache, ten thousand times, than all other 
influences put together. Oh, the blessed charm of it! What is 
like it? What histories of hearts uplifted from the dust into hope 
belong to some passages—yes, to some sentences—of it! What 
scenes passing all description illustrate its holy power! Here is 
a Christian house. Death is within the doors, and anguish un- 
speakable. They look at one another and aredumb. They have 
no words for themselves; no man has words for them. But, as 
is their wont, they gather in silence at the family altar, and then 
the father reads the words that are not man’s—it may be these, 
‘Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations ;’ or 
these, ‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him: for He knoweth our frame ; He remembereth 
that we are dust;’ or these, ‘I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them that are asleep, that ye sorrow not 
even as the rest which have no hope;’ or other such, breathing 
forth the pity of the Lord, or opening glimpses of the world 
where all tears are wiped away; and, lo! as he reads, peace 
descends upon their troubled spirits, and they rise up strength- 
ened; for they have heard a voice divine, paternal, speaking to 
them out of eternity; they have heard the music of immortality, 
and for all life’s trials, many as they are, this has proved the 
word of comfort. Why, if you were to take out of the past what 
has been contributed to human happiness and the soothing of 
human pain, say, for example, by the Psalms of David, what an 
immeasurable and sad subtraction from the sum of the joy of 
three thousand years you would make! Annihilate what the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son has done for sinful, conscience-stricken 
men, and how you would impoverish human experience! There 
are chapters in the Bible that have been angels of mercy here on 
earth from immemorial days.” 


MASTER OR SLAVE.—There is all the difference in the world between be- 
ing master or slave. And this difference is manifest in every phase of life, 
and in every sphere of power. Every man has nerves; but one man con- 
trols his nerves, and we speak of him admiringly as a man of nerve, while 
another man is controlled by his nerves, and we speak of him pityingly as 
anervous man. In the one case the man is master; in the other case the 
man is a slave. It isa good thing for a man to havea strong temper and 
to controlit. It is a very bad thing for a strong temper to have a manand 
to control him. A man is worth little in ordinary life who has no appetite, 
and a man who has his appetite in control is master of it for efficient ser- 
vice; but a man whoisa slave to his appetite has neither happiness nor 
power. He is despised as the most abject of his race. The choice is before 
us, in God's providence, to be master or slave. And we are responsible for 
our choice.—7he Sunday-School Times. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE 7heologische Literaturzettung, No. 6 (Leipsic), contains a detailed 
description of the photographic reproduction of the Old Testament portion 
of the famous Codex Vaticanus. It is issued in 1,243 pages photographed 
from the original in the Vatican collection by the authority of Pope Leo 
XII., and costs 1,000 lire ($195). The New Testament part was issued in the 
same way in 1889 The Vatican Codex of the Biblical books, commonly 
known as B, is generally regarded as the best extant, surpassing in merit 
even the famous Sinaitic code found by Tischendorf. The present edition 
is published in four parts, each sheet measuring 41 by 37.5 centimetres. 
This is not the first time that such a work has been published. The mana- 
gers of the British Museum some years ago issued in photographic reproduc- 
tion the famous Codex Alexandrianus found inthat museum, ‘The editor of 
this new reproduction is Cardinal Cozza Luzi. Dr. E. Nestle, the well- 
known specialist, has closely investigated the merits and demerits of this 
new edition, and regrets to be compelled to say that, useful as it may be 
in some respects, on the whole a carefitlly prepared edition of the textata 
moderate cost would have been far more beneficial to Christian literature. 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal,a secular paper, has lost patience with 
the ‘boy preachers,’’ who are rather numerous in the South. It says: 
“They are becoming a nuisance, and causing men of thought to become 
very tired; for they and those who encourage them are making a travesty 
of the most sacred of human concerns. We have been having them for 
quite a while, the first one naturally creating a sensation. sut the crop 
has been increasing every year, until now, as is the case with the English 
sparrows, there must be found a way to abate them or the cause of Chris- 
tianity will suffer.”’ 


THE Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, the well-known American clergy- 
man, who recently became pastor of the London Tabernacle, is worried at 
the number of pennies that appear in the contribution box. On an average, 
600 pénnies are taken up each Sunday, which, the doctor thinks, is too 
many from one point of view, or not enough from another. 

AMONG the Kopts in Egypt, to whom the Pope has sent his late® appeal 
in behalf of religious unity, there is a strong movement in favor of a re- 
turn to the Roman Catholic Church. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


ROSEBERY OUT; SALISBURY IN. 


“T° HE impending elections in Great Britain are, of course, the 
foremost topic of newspaper discussion in the “right little, 
tight little island,” and one of no inconsiderable interest for 
the papers of the continent. Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet is com- 
posed of men of various social and economical views, the strong- 
est bond of union being, probably, their opposition to Home Rule 
on the Liberal plan and their favor for a “vigorous foreign 
policy.” The Liberal and Radical press in England endeavor to 
conjure up the picture of Lord Salisbury surrounded by a pack of 
hungry office-seekers of his coalition party. “There are,” said 
The Daily News; London, before the Cabinet was announced, 
“at least ten of Mr. Chamberlain's followers who think them- 
selves as fit for the Cabinet as their chief. It is to be hoped that 
Lord Salisbury will have the courage to choose the best men.” 
There is little doubt that Lord Rosebery could not have re- 
mained in office longer than he did. Zhe Morning Post says: 


“If the views of the more ardent and militant Radicals had 
been followed, and the Ministry had persuaded themselves that 
they could remain in office, what chance could they have had of 
carrying through their legislative program, or of concluding this 
session with a retrieved and reestablished reputation? . . . The 
life of this pernicious government is virtually over, and its power 
for mischief gone. All its hopes have been disappointed; its 
promises remain unfulfilled. What Church will it have disestab- 
lished? What comfort will it have given to the fanatical United 
Kingdom Alliance? What progress has it made in giving effect 
to the formula of ‘One man, one vote’? And, above all and 
before all, where is its revolutionary resolution against the House 
of Lords?” 


The Westminster Gazette treats the change of government as 
merely the outcome of party tactics, having nothing to do with 
the opinions of the people. Zhe Dazly Chronicle, Lord Rose- 
bery’s most faithful supporter, says: 


“Power has departed from the friends of Ireland, little as, in 
all sadness we must say, they have been able to do for Home 
Rule—from the friends of temperance, from the party which has 
aimed at large constitutional and social reforms. The tasks they 
have left undone, especially in the direction of payment of mem- 
bers, will doubtless weigh upon them. . . . The time has come 
to hand over Ireland to coercion and Mr. Balfour, labor to an in- 


‘different or a hostile Home Secretary, national education to a Tory 


Churchman, foreign policy to a Minister who has virtually invited 
the Turks to do as they please. The critics have become the 
executants, the wreckers have taken charge of the ship—we wish 
them well of the change.” 


On the whole the outgoing party professes great eagerness to 
try conclusions with the Salisbury Ministry in general elections. 


‘The Liverpool Post thinks that the Rosebery Cabinet did not 


even sacrifice technical advantages by failing to send up some 
bills to the House of Lords. The country needs no proof of the 
hostility of the Peers to the enlargement of the liberties of the 
people. The cup of the Lords is full and running over. Zhe 
Manchester Guardian also thinks that the Liberal Party has no 
reason to shrink from the ordeal of dissolution, and 7he J/er- 
cury, Leeds, thinks that, if the Liberals give way to gloomy 
prognostications which have no better foundation than ‘the open 
braggings of Mr. Chamberlain and his friends,’ all hope of pro- 
gress for the rest of the Nineteenth Century must be put back. 
The St. James's Gazette says: 

“The new Ministry is formed primarily with the intention of 
conducting that appeal to the country which its predecessors 
shirked. It is a dissolution Cabinet, its business being to wind 
up the session with all speed and arrange for the general elec- 
tion. Thanks to a discreditable trick, the Radicals have wrig- 
gled out of the responsibility of submitting their conduct to the 
constituencies; they have the advantage of putting their oppo- 
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nents nominally on the defensive in the battle of the polls. Let 
them make what they can out of it. Everybody knows that they 
are to be defeated. The immediate duty before the new Minis- 
ters is to bring about that defeat with all possible rapidity.” 

The Times thinks Lord Rosebery deserves some sympathy. 
His principles in foreign politics were sound, tho he was not very 
successful. ‘Perhaps it would have been better for his own fame 
and for his power to serve the country with advantage in the 
future, had he declined to accept the damnosa heritas of Mr. 
Gladstone’s succession.” In Ireland lively preparations are made 
for the coming elections. There will be trouble between the 
M‘Carthyites and the Parnellites, to judge from the following 
warwhoops in the United /re/and, Dublin: 


“Are these persons [the M*‘Carthyites] fit to conduct the Irish 
National movement? Ask your conscience, men of Ireland. 
What do you think of it?) The General Election is at hand. The 
hour has struck. The day has come to pronounce a verdict on 
this shameless tale. Will an Irish Nationalist give his vote for 
any verdict but the one which stares the world in the face— Ze- 
trayal? Aye, indeed, betrayal, black, bloody, bitter. BE- 
TRAYAL, BETRAYAL—it is the word. In the name of 
PaRNELL, fellow-countrymen, in the name of Ireland, up, up and 
revenge it! Up, lads, and at them!” 


There is little doubt that the Socialists—Independent Labor 
Party--will send several of their candidates to the Commons. 
The St. James's Gazette makes fun of their increase, saying 
that, of course, a party of one doubles its strength when it be- 
comes a party of two. But the precedent of France, Germany, 
and Italy shows how quickly the Socialists increase when the 
ball has been set agoing. The Socialists show very little sympa- 
thy for the late Liberal-Radical Government. Zhe Clarion, 
Manchester, says: 

“The Liberal Party is dead. . . . With Chamberlain, Devon- 
shire, Courtney, and James in a Tory Ministry, and Gladstone 
gone forever from the scene, what Liberal Party can there be? 

“Truly, since Gladstone retired there has been no Liberal 
Party, but only a plutocratic party: a party of pious Noncon- 
formist chain-makers and company directors—a featherstone 
party, representing the divine right of capital to grow fat on the 


blood and sweat and degradation of men, women, and little 
children. 


“That is what remains of the Liberal Party.” 


And the official organ of the Socialists, /ws¢zce, London, points 
out that there is a chance for Socialism in this confusion among 
the Liberals: 


“We have now an opportunity, amid the complete wreck and 
breakdown of Liberalism and the utter hopelessness of Toryism, 
of showing that in Social Democracy there is a real living hope 
for humanity, and to demonstrate the progress our cause has 
made. It is an opportunity which calls upon every Social Demo- 
crat to do his duty.” 


The Austrian press, displeased with everything that tends to 
bring the Eastern question on the /afzs, is very bitter against 
Lord Rosebery. Austria wants peace, and yet she could not 
remain inactive if Turkey were partitioned between France, Eng- 
land, and Russia. The /remdend/att, Vienna, the only paper that 
has a good word for Lord Rosebery, compares him to Hamlet 
and thinks he owes his fall to want of decision. The 7aged/a/t, 
Vienna, says, “British prestige has suffered considerably under 
Lord Rosebery,” a charge which is also set forth at some length 
in the Pester-Lloyd, Budapest, as follows: 


“Lord Rosebery knew as little of foreig® affairs as Lord 
Kimberley. The Cabinet made grave mistakes in the Kongo 
question and with regard to China, but these were not as bad as 
the glaring incompetency displayed in the treatment of the East- 
ern question. The Rosebery Cabinet has created a situation 
which enables Russia to act as the protector of Turkey. It is 
responsible for the insurrection in Macedonia. It showed so little 
discretion that it acted where reticence was necessary, and re- 
mained passive where action became imperative. Lord Salis- 
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bury’s politics have been thoroughly upset, and there is no rest 
for Europe until his strong hand is once more felt in British for- 
eign politics.” 

The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, is of opinion that the hetero- 
geneous composition of Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet made its success 
A Cobdenite of the old school, like Sir William 
Harcourt, could not well pull together with such a pronounced 
Progressist as Mr. Asquith. The result was a Ministerial deadlock. 

The Journal des Deébats, Paris, says: 


impossible. 


“The new Government is composed of perhaps the most prom- 
inent men in Parliament. Lord Salisbury’s staff is certainly 
much more brilliant than the singularly dull procession which 
followed Lord Rosebery. Everything augurs a long career for 
the incoming Ministry, unless the very ability of the statesmen 
composing it should lead them to disregard the strict discipline 
Lord Salisbury is wont to enforce on his colleagues, thus ruining 
the Cabinet by what should make it strong.” 


The Vossische Zettung, Berlin, also remarks upon the ability 


of the men who unite under Lord Salisbury. The paper adds: 


“The fact that Lord Salisbury has again taken upon himself 
the burden of Foreign Affairs means a resumption of a more vig- 
orous foreign policy. England’s complaisance to Russia and 
France is atanend. ‘The Berlincorrespondent of 7he Standard, 
Lord Salisbury’s organ, writes that intimate relations will be 
established between Germany, England, and Japan, a statement 
which deserves much attention.” 

The National Zeitung, Berlin, nevertheless, thinks that Eng- 
land is always a very uncertain factor in international politics, 
and must be treated with greater reserve than any other power. 
The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says: 

“The task which Lord Salisbury has taken upon himself is a 
very difficult one. The great problems which have convulsed 
England during the last ten years are no nearer solution. In 
spite of Mr. Morley’s conciliatory policy, Ireland remains for a 
large part estranged. The great mass of workingmen shout 
louder and louder for protection of their interests and social- 
political reforms. Wales has hit the Church of England a hard 
blow. But Lord Salisbury has greater chances of success than 
his predecessor. Behind him stands a strong, powerful party 
not given to make extravagant demands, but practical and will- 
ing to conciliate and to improve.” 

Novosti, St. Petersburg, a Liberal organ, says: 

“From an international point of view, the establishment of a 
Conservative-Unionist Government can hardly be regarded with 
satisfaction. In spite of certain Chauvinistic outbreaks of some 
of the Liberal Ministers, England has kept herself at a respectful 
distance from Continental affairs; but a Salisbury Cabinet will 
mean the revival of a sympathetic interest in the Triple Alliance. 
England's failures in the Japanese and Armenian questions will 
tend to intensify the desire for friendly relations with the Alliance. 
Should the Conservatives carry the election, Lord Salisbury will 
probably give special prominence to questions of foreign politics, 
and this may result in all sorts of surprises to Europe.” 


The Vzedomost7, Moscow, believes that neither party will obtain 
a sufficient majority to be able to deal with the important ques- 
tions before the country, and expects that everything will remain 
in statu guo.—Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





JAPAN LOOKING FOR ALLIES. 

HE Japanese have shown a tendency to paddle their own 
canoe in the treacherous sea of politics, but her people be- 
gin to think that this will be impossible. As Germany seems to 
be much dissatisfied with the results of her late experimental alli- 
ance with Russia and France, such an attitude on Japan’s part 
tnay lead to a new and hitherto unforeseen coalition whose com- 
mercial and economical strength could not be an indifferent mat- 

ter to the United States. The /z/7 Shimpo, Tokyo, says: 
“In proportion as her position is raised by the late war with 
China, Japan encounters increasing difficulties to the effective 
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preservation of her prestige as the strongest State in the Far 
East. What is most urgently needed is, of course, the increase 
of the army and navy, especially the latter, and for this purpose 
the greater part of the indemnity obtained from China should be 
appropriated. Nor will the nation object to the sacrifices which 
will have to be made in this direction. But the foreign policy 
of the Empire will be less free from Criticism. If possible, Japan 
should endeavor to stand alone, but such a policy, tho formerly 
advocated by many, is now impossible. 

“The powers of Europe have now begun to pay greater atten- 
tion to Eastern affairs; and it must be expected that Japan's 
efforts to preserve her prestige may produce complications with 
not only one, but even two or three of these powers. In such 
an event it would be little short of madness for Japan to defy 
their combined forces single-handed. ‘The wisest thing is to con- 
front combination by counter-combination. Some of our country- 
men may reject the idea of a foreign alliance as suggestive of an 
abject spirit alien to the heart of the samurai. But not a country 
in the world is bold enough nowadays to rely upon its own mili- 
tary strength alone in maintaining its independence. All the 
powers vie with each other in their endeavors to obtain allies, 
knowing well how dangerous it is to remain in a solitary posi- 
tion. Diverse as are the particular foreign politics pursued by 
European countries, the ultimate object, in every instance, is to 
secure the friendship and alliance of as many States as possible. 
Hence the conclusion of secret treaties for mutual defense. 

“Hitherto Japan’s geographical position has enabled Japan to 
stand aloof from all diplomatic combinations with European 
powers. But with the increase of direct contact with those coun- 
tries it becomes more and more necessary for Japan to look for 
allies. The statesmen responsible for the management of the 
Empire's foreign policy ought, therefore, to study closely the 
condition of affairs abroad, and to form a clear idea as to which 
nations may be counted as friends and which must be reckoned as 
enemies. It is high time that such measures were taken, so that 
there need be no confusion in case of emergency.” 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


WO events in Germany have aroused a remarkable sensation 

on the woman question. One of these, the conferring of a 
degree on Miss Chisholm, by the University of Gottingen, has 
been treated in these columns. The other is the appearance of a 
woman as a speaker on this subject before the sixth Evangelical 
Congress of Germany. ‘The fact of her appearance rather than 
the nature of her address seems to be the cause of the sensation, 
and a prominent German journal declares that the address, which 
it took an hour and one half to deliver, has advanced the propa- 
ganda on the woman question ten years. The Congress, which 
assembled in Erfurt, consisted of more than one thousand repre- 
sentatives of university, church, and other influential circles 
from the length and breadth of the No theme elic- 
ited more interest and no other speaker received such liberal 


*atherland. 
applause. The name of the woman is Mrs. Elizabeth Guauck- 
Kiihne, and we summarize the eight points in which she formu- 
lates her views, and which have received the approbation of such 
men‘as Pastor Stéckcr, Professor Schmoller of Berlin, and Pro- 


fessor Gregory of Leipsic : Ss 


1. The woman's question, as it has arisen out of the modern 
reconstruction of socia] and economic relations, stands in impera- 
tive need of a solution that will remedy the evils in this regard. 

2. An ever-increasing number of women, especially in educated 
circles, being by force of circumstances excluded from the calling 
assigned them by Nature, stand in need of satisfactory occupation 
for obtaining a livelihood. The married women in the lower 
classes of society need attention, as their employment in factories, 
etc., estrange them from family life and its duties. 

3. The solution offered by the Social Democrats, according to 
which women are to enjoy absolute social and political equality 
with men, and the competition thereby arising between the two 
sexes in the labor of life, can not be accepted, because contrary 
to nature and history and violating divinely implanted laws. 

4. The woman question is, in the first instance, an educational 
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problem. In both the higher and lower walks of life women are 
to be better trained for the positions as mistresses of the house. 
At the same time, unmarried women are to have access to the 
technical schools for nursing and similar occupations as also to 
the higher educational institutions, including the universities. 

5. Viewed as an economic problem, agitation on this subject 
aims to better the condition of women by opening up to them new 
sources of employment, and also to retain the woman wherever 
possible for her place in the household, by withdrawing her from 
factories, etc. 

6. Viewed as a social problem, the subject must appeal to re- 
ligious and moral forces in the settlement of the problem in 
accordance with the principles of a living Christianity. 

7. As a question of right and law, without evincing any sym- 
pathy with the woman’s emancipation schemes, as dangerous to 
the German and Christian ideas of a Christian home, the aim 
must be to protect the unmarried woman in her position as a 
laborer, and to protect the married woman from any abuse on the 
part of the husband as her lord. 

8. The woman question is also a man’s question. Men should 
do their share toward the elevation and advancement of the 
weaker sex by cheerfully entering tpon the marriage relation, 
by legal protection of the rights of women, and by personally 
interesting themselves in these matters. 


The appearance of a woman as advocate of these conservative 
principles before a congress of German thinkers and reformers— 
something that has probably never been permitted before—and 
the fact that leading German Protestant ecclesiastics warmly 
indorsed this innovation, as also the principles enunciated, speak 
volumes for the growth of public sentiment in the German 
Empire. 

In the exposition of these views by the speaker and by others, 
significant data and representative ideas found expression in 
various ways. The speaker said: 


“While the women of the laboring classes are certainly over- 
burdened, those of the more educated classes are left without 
employment, as machinery renders all female handiwork value- 
less and useless. At the same time the struggle for existence 
has become so keen that men remain single much longer than 
formerly, and we have now 4,500,000 of single women between 
the ages of sixteen and fifty. These demand employment, but 
they are educated to live a life of pleasure only, because parents 
hope that this will soonest lead to a marriage. This is insulting 
to the sex. Woman’s education must be rendered more thor- 
ough. No wife and mother can be too well educated. They 
should receive some medical training to fit them for their duties 
in the family. If the mother is well educated, her influence over 
the sons increases, and the husband will respect her more. The 
men themselves suffer by the ignorance and indolence in which 
they allow women to remain, and which they describe as “sweet 
womanliness.’” 


Stécker, among other things, declared that for ten years he had 
been anxiously awaiting this hour, when the woman’s question 
should knock at the door of Christianity, and when Christian men 
and Christian women should discuss this momentous problem 
together. He said: 


“We do not want emancipation. In Germany, only the Social 
Democrats ar advocating sucha plan. Wewantto have nothing 
to do with Mill’s theoretical elucidations, which aim at the abso- 
lute intellectual equality of men and women. She is not to be 
a mistress nor a slave, not the competitor of the man, but his 
helpmeet. . . . The ‘Betsy ideal’ has never been satisfactory, 
least of all at present. Millions of women, in fact one third in 
the higher classes, have no opportunity to fulfil their natural 
calling. The highest pedagogical problem of the day is the edu- 
cation of women, in the highest and best sense of the word. Pro- 
vision must be made for the economic independence of women.” 


Stécker also drew attention to the fact that in the ancient 
church the women had larger opportunities for work than is ac- 
corded them at present, and that here, too, new work could be 
assigned them. 

Professor Schmoller said: 
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“The question of equality of the sexes is one of little importance. 
It is, however, very important to define the functions of the sexes 
according to modern demands. The progress of the world has 
made a change in the life and education of both sexes necessary ; 
the education of men has, no doubt, kept pace with modern re- 
quirements, while that of the woman is behind the age. Certain 
professions will have to be left entirely to women in the future.” 


Professor Harnack, the theologian, hoped that woman would 
prove to be a great assistance to the Evangelical Church. With 
the help of strong woman the atheism of the age could best be 
overcome. 

Professor Wagner said: 


“It is foolish to say that woman’s sphere is exclusively in the 
home, and it is to be hoped that the suspicion with which the 
woman's rights question is regarded will soon be dispelled. It 
is a pity that the matter should cause discord among the members 
of the Congress, for no one can deny that the position of many 
women is altogether unworthy of the sex.” 





DOES OLIVER CROMWELL DESERVE A 
STATUE? 


LIVER CROMWELL has been dead two hundred years, 
but he is still capable of making trouble in political circles 
in England. The late Rosebery Ministry, impelled by a lauda- 
ble desire to show appreciation for the fine arts, decided to place 
a new marble statue in Westminster Abbey, ard Cromwell was 
chosen for the distinction. The Radical element in the Cabinet 
remembered that Cromwell had ended, for a time, the House of 
Lords and had cut off the head of a king; but they neglected to 
remember that he also put anend to Irish independence. He did 
not love the people of the Emerald Isle, and, indeed, is said to 
have expressed the opinion that the best remedy for all Irish ills 
would be to immerse the island for twenty-four hours in the blue 
waves of the Atlantic. As this was beyond the range of possi- 
bilities, he did his best to decimate the Hibernians by massacres, 
hanging, and deportation. Their descendants have not forgotten 
this, and they joined with the Conservatives in protesting against 
the erection of a statue in Cromwell’s honor. The motion was 
withdrawn, and the statue will be paid for by private subscrip- 
tion, but the incident has aroused much bitter feeling. The 
religious press could not well escape noticing it. Catholic Opin- 
zon, London, says: 


“Tt would be strange indeed if Irish Catholics could unite with 
the representatives of England in paying honor to the memory of 
a man whose record in Ireland was one of relentless and savage 
butchery. His object was to crush out national life utterly, to 
extinguish national sentiment, and to eradicate the people’s re- 
ligion. As an asserter of the power of the people, Cromwell, no 
doubt, deserves national recognition from England; those whose 
country owes him neither gratitude nor admiration should not, 
however, be asked to join in the tribute. Cromwell was a fanatic 
and a fierce bigot, but he probably did some good for religion by 
his crusade against loose living. His views on foreign policy 
were not broad, as we understand the word, but he secured for 
England as a naval power a more commanding position than she 
had ever before held. He wasadespot, and called and dismissed 
Parliaments at pleasure ; but there is no doubt that it was he who 
laid the foundation of our modern system of popular and parlia- 
mentary government.” 


Among the Protestants there is no surprise that the Catholics 
should object to joining in honoring Cromwell. Zhe English 
Churchman says: 


“It is not necessary for us to defend all Cromwell’s actions. He 
lived in difficult times, and he undertook a stupendous task. 
None can estimate the difficulties of his position, or fathom the 
anxieties and conflicts of his spirit. But history shows that he 
was the instrument of a great deliverance for his country, that he 
contended for right principles, that he succored Protestants 
wherever they were oppressed, and that finding his country de- 
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pressed, demoralized, and dishonored, he was the means of rais- 
ing it in the scale of nations, and he left it prosperous, powerful, 
and respected. We will not judge the man who left such fruits 
of his life and work. It is not surprising that Romanists disliked 
him.” 


The Daily News thinks the Irish members should have re- 
membered that the men and women who support their course in 
English, Scottish, and Welsh constituencies regard Cromwell 
as the greatest historical representative of their convictions and 
aspirations for freedom. Once more the Irish cause has been 
hurt by the Irish themselves. Zhe Freeman's Journal, Dub- 
lin, thinks that, if any English ruler had ever deported his 
countrymen to the slave plantations, the suggestion that a 
national memorial should be erected to him would encounter 
some opposition. How the project could have originated with a 
Liberal Government passes comprehension, for the dictator was 
only a pretended champion of liberty. The Dazly Chronicle says: 


“The Irish Members had their own reasons for opposing the 
vote, and we do not quarrel with these reasons any more than we 
detend Cromwell's Irish policy and his execution of it. But 
Ireland was only one series of events in the life of the Protector. 
. . . Without Cromwell, it may be fairly held, there would be no 
such political and social liberty as we enjoy to-day, none of the 
vigorous, active, public-spirited Nonconformity which is at the 
root of much that is best in our national life, and no British Em- 
pire bounding the great oceans of the globe. Yet while London 
is disfigured with memorials, more lasting than brass, of many a 
worthless monarch, the Parliament of 1895, informed—we are 
omitting reference to the Irish members—by the most contempt- 
ible party chicanery we remember, has refused to set up in the 
sight of all men a permanent reminder of the English ruler of 
whom Thurlow well said, ‘A larger soul, I think, hath seldom 
dwelt in a house of clay.’” 


The Westminster Gazette also thinks that the Irish opposition 
to the statue was intelligible. 


“But [says the editor], are we to erect no statue to any ruler 
unless his record is spotless? Are we to cherish among our 
national memories the names of none but faultless heroes? If so, 
then the number of them—at any rate among those who have 
ruled the country in times of storm and stress—will be sadly 
small, and we had better set about the work of demolition at 
once. We shall have plenty to do. Lord Acton suggests 
that we might fill the void by internationalizing the roll of honor. 
‘The constant effect of close research’—especially if aided by 
remorselessness of judgment and by the application of present 
standards to past events—‘is inevitably,’ he said, ‘to reduce the 
number’ of heroes and saints and men of genius; and therefore 
to keep up the supply, we must abolish national distinctions. But 
even so, the supply will be very short. The flawless heroes—the 
heroes who tried by the standard of to-day can be pronounced 
perfectly good and wise—will be a very small company, even if 
we ransack all the ages to find them. The Irish can see nothing 
in Cromwell except Drogheda. Put how many great men are 
there on the roll of whose fame there is no obscuring blot?” 


In 7he London \World there is an interesting account of the 
descendants of Cromwell. It appears that about a thousand per- 
sons now living can establish their descent from the Lord Pro- 
tector through females. Many descendants of Cromwell have 
united in wedlock with the descendants of men whom he put to 
death. Even descendants of Charles I. are among them. Thus 
George Lee, Earl of Lichfield, the great-great-grandson of the 
king, married Diana Frankland, great-great-granddaughter of 
the Protector, but they had no children. “Perhaps,” says 7he 
World, “it was because his first wife had a double descent from 
Oliver Cromwell that Sir William Harcourt waived the natural 
promptings of his Plantagenet blood and proposed the erection of 
a statue to his distinguished connection by marriage.” 





DR. LAGNEAU has compiled statistics of the losses of France on the 
battlefield. It seems that more than 6,coo,coo of Frenchmen have died in 
war since 1791. The first Republic alone lost Over 2,000,000. During the 
reign of Napoleon as Emperor a like number were killed. The rest died 
during the Second Empire for the honor of France. 
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FRENCH PRAISE FOR EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


HEY are enthusiastic—these Frenchmen. Just now many 
of them are expending their enthusiasm, strange as it may 
seem, upon the young German Emperor, and representative 
Parisian journals abound with his praftses. Here, for instance, 
is Ernest Lavisse, who, in the Zemfs, assures his countrymen 
that the Emperor’s popularity in his own capital can not be 
doubted. ‘The Berliners may talk a little against him occasion- 
ally,” says the French Academician, “but that is only an evidence 
of their highly developed sense of liberty. The liberty of the 
subject is nowhere greater than in Berlin, where every one may 
give vent to his opinions without fear of his neighbor.” The 
Gau/lozs also speaks of the popularity of the Emperor as well 
deserved. But the /zgaro, undoubtedly the most typical of 
French papers, is most remarkable for the number of admirers of 
Emperor William amongitscontributors. There is, for instance, 
George Duruy. In a paper entitled “Imperator et Rex,” he 
writes : 

“He [the Emperor of Germany] has the instincts of a king. 
His letter to Mme. Carnot after that abominable outrage, his 
telegram to the family of Marshal Canrobert, the heroic defender 
of St. Privat, caused in our country a sensation of pleasure and 
pride. Certain skeptics believe that he is only an actor who 
studies his part marvelously well. I believe these people are 
mistaken. When a man exhibits such wisdom and grandeur, it 
would seem that he has a great and noble heart. This young 
sovereign is capable of magnificent actions; he is a paladin of the 


battlefield capable of leading an intrepid, headlong charge of his 
squadrons.” 


The danger, Duruy goes on to say, lies in his double nature of 
a heroic Siegfried combined with the tastes of a Nero. Which 
of these will gain the upper hand? The writer continues. 


“We have the Emperor’s word that his intentions are pacific. 
It would be mean and ill-mannered to doubt the value of h's 


Majesty’s pledge. It is the word of a loyal gentleman, //omZ 


sort gui douterait delle! But we lack the guaranty of his char- 
acter. His impulsiveness surprises even us light-hearted Gauls; 
but it is not reassuring to us to know that he could throw an army 
of two million men against the world. 


Then there is Maurice Loir, who has been to Kiel and has seen 
the Emperor during the festivities. He writes: 


“Ouel seducteur que se souverain! 'To say the least, he is 
charming. When he left the railway carriage at Hamburg, 
dressed in his admirable white costume and silver helmet, he 
seemed to me the very picture of youthful vigor. I have never 
beheld such a vision of majesty and splendor. His glance is 
sometimes hard and proud, but he can be amiable. The crowd is 
entirely under his influence and cheers him wherever he goes. 
The men are proud of him, and the women show plainly how they 
admire him.” 


Charles Bonnefou, who was also at Kiel, writes in a similar 
strain: 


“Even at the danger of being looked upon as an enemy of my 
country, I must say that the Emperor is one of the most charming 
men alive. He has a bearing so royal that it is rarely met with 
even in kings.” 


It must, however, be admitted that such opinions are little to 
the taste of the more vindictive papers. The Lzbre Parole says: 


“Cheers for William, cheers for Hohenlohe, for Caprivi, for 
Botticher, for everybody and everything. It seems there is an 
island in the Alster—cheers for the island. What are we coming 
to! We begin with German beer, then we accept Wagner, and 
now we cheer the Emperor.” 


A CASE is pending between Holland and Great Britain. The captain of 
the British bark Costa Rica Packet, of Sydney, picked up a small vessel 
belonging tosome East Indian subjects of the Dutch Government. The 
vessel had broken adrift from her moorings, and Captain Carpenter was 
entitled to a moderate salvage only, but he sold both the vessel and its 
cargo for his own benefit. He was arrested when next he visited a Dutch 
East Indian port, and his case will be submitted for arbitration by the two 
powers interested. The English papers assert that “‘small countries like 
Holiand must be taught to respect the British flag at any cost.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIFE IN AN INSANE COLONY. 


OR more than a thousand years Gheel, in Belgium, has been 
the headquarters of a colony for lunatics; yet travelers 
ignorant of this fact would find nothing in external appearances 
to indicate that the men and women of the town do not form an 
exceptionally prosperous and peaceful community. A very in- 
teresting account of the life of the insane population of Gheel is 
given in the June number of CornAz//. Originally Gheel was a 
kind of Lourdes, and insane persons went there to be treated by 
acertain Saint Dympna. Gradually faith in the saint died out, 
but as the native peasants of Gheel had developed great skill in 
dealing with the insane visitors, people continued to send patients 
there, and every family had an “Innocent” (such was the name 
given to the patients) as a lodger. In 1858 the system was 
changed, the Government placing the patients under the control 
of acommission, on which physicians and officials are represented. 
We quote from the writer's account : 


“No change was made, however, in the system of treatment 
practised there ; that is very much the same to-day as it was hun- 
dreds of years ago. The Gheelois system is simple in the ex- 
treme: the peculiarity of it consists in allowing the patients the 
gteatest possible amount of freedom compatible with their 
safety, and in talking to them and treating them in all respects 
as if they were sane. The colony, which is now about thirty 
miles in circumference, is divided into some half-dozen districts, 
each of which is under the care of a special doctor and a keeper, 
who are responsible for it to the chief physician. The keeper 
must every day see and report on each patient living in his dis- 
trict. So far as possible, sufferers from the same form of mania 
are placed in the same district. For instance, there is one re- 
served exclusively for epileptics. Only patients who are quiet 
and perfectly harmless are lodged in Gheel itself; the more vio- 
lent are sent to the outlying hamlets.” 


Each family is allowed to take charge of only one patient, and 
the physicians see that proper attention is paid to the sufferer. 
The writer continues : 


“In the great majority of cases no restraint whatever is placed 
on the actions of an Innocent, when once he is boarded out. So 
far as he knows, he is perfectly free to go where he will, and do 
what he chooses. He may turn into the village inn, if he wish, 
and order his wine or his beer; and, providing he have money in 
hand, he will be served just as any other customer. If he ask for 
a second glass, some little difficulty may arise, it is true. The 
landlord will then probably appear upon the scene, and explain, 
with many courteous apologies, that his supply of wine or beer, 
as the case may be, has run short. He is expecting more in, of 
course, but for the moment he has not a single drop in the place 
good enough to set before so honored a guest. The Innocent 
may go to the railway station, too, and take a ticket; but he will 
always find that there is no vacant place in the trains that are 
running that day. For the whole population, from the highest to 
the lowest, are in the secret, and do their best to keep up the 
delusion among these unfortunate people that they are as free 
as their fellows. But, little as the patients know it, a very care- 
ful watch is kept on their proceedings.” 


Altho there are two thousand lunatics at Gheel, violence is an 
unusual occurrence. The air and the treatment seem to havea 
soothing effect on the insane, and they become orderly and peace- 
ful. Children are very generally employed as keepers of the 
lunatics, and no child was ever injured by them, altho they are 
allowed to have knives and hatchets in their possession. To 
quote again: 

“Infinite trouble is taken to make life run smoothly and quietly 
for these Innocents, and to guard them from all forms of un- 
wholesome excitement. At the same time many simple pleasures 
and amusements are provided for their benefit. They are always 


present at any entertainment their zourriciers may give—family 
fétes, Christmas parties, picnics, etc.—and upon such occasions 
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comport themselves, as a rule, with the most edifying dignity 
and propriety. A surprisingly large number of them have a de- 
cided talent for music, and this they are given the opportunity of 
cultivating. There isa Philharmonic Society in the colony, and, 
altho most of its members are more or less insane, they practise 
regularly and diligently, and give concerts from time to time— 
and by no means bad ones either. Then, churchgoing is an un- 
failing source of delight to many of them, especially on high- 
ceremony days, when there are plenty of lights and flowers on the 
altar, and good music. There is something strangely pathetic 
then in the passionate fervor with which they throw themselves 
into the services; their voices tremble with emotion as they join 
in the prayers, and they seem for the time quite unconscious of 
what is passing around them.” 


In appearance, the writer states, the lunatics are quite sane; 
their eyes are perhaps a touch brighter and their hands more 
nervous. The majority of them are always cheerful. The writer 
says that a sense of self-importance is their most remarkable 
peculiarity. 

“Even the gentlest and humblest among them resent contradic- 
tion as if it were a personal insult. This is, perhaps, after all, 
but natural, for many of them are firmly convinced that they are 
very high and mighty personages—personages whom in real life 
few would venture to contradict. Never were there so many 
notable individuals—kings, generals, statesmen, millionaires— 
living together in one little town as at Gheel.” 


HOW SHALL WE TRAIN AMERICAN 
MECHANICS? 


\ HAT about the American mechanic of the future? The 

question has become a serious one, if it be true, as edi- 
torials in 7he Century not long since asserted, that the American 
lads have practically no chance for mechanical training in Amer- 
ican mills and factories, owing to the policy of trades-unions con- 
trolled by those of foreign birth. But the difficulty seems to 
reach farther than mere national prejudices, and to apply to the 
training not simply of American mechanics but of all mechanics. 
The truth seems to be that we are in a stage of transition from 
the old to the new system of training, that is, from the apprentice 
system to thetrade-school. The causes and results of this unset- 
tled state of affairs are treated in a paper on “The Present Status 
of the Trade School Movement,” read by C. R. Richards before 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction at New 
Haven, Conn., and printed in 7he Railway Review. The ap- 
prenticeship system, he says, has passed away for alltime. The 
advent of the steam-engine and of costly machinery has killed it. 
The master-workman has become a contractor or manufacturer, 
and the old relations between master and apprentice have become 
impossible. 

The apprentice is left to pick up what little he can from his 
fellow workmen, by whom he is generally looked upon as a nui- 
sance. Added to this is the antagonistic attitude of the trades- 
unions which believe that it is to their interest to limit the num- 
ber of workers. The author goes on as follows: 


“Between these two forces, the faces of the upper and the nether 
millstones, the American boy has indeed had a hard time of late 
to obtain an opening in the trades. It is to meet these changed 
conditions and to supply the opportunity for a trade training, at 
once economical and effective, that the trade-school has arisen.” 


After describing some typical trade-schools, and dwelling espe- 
cially on those established by Colonel Auchmuty and Isaiah T. 
Williamson, Mr. Richards closes with the following paragraphs: 


“Two types of trade-schools have become established in this 
country and in Europe, each of which presents strongly marked 
features, but which vary widely in their methods. In what is 
distinctly the American plan, young men, of some maturity, are 
given short special courses of instruction, which allow them to 
enter at once upon practical work. This plan has the advantage 
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of dealing with young men who are sufficiently old to know what 
they want, and to apply themselves seriously to work. It also 
affords a training with the shortest possible expenditure of time, 
and consequently is the most economical school tothe pupils. It 
certainly possesses the great advantage of dealing with boys at an 
age near the time when the majority leave the public schools, and 
when the problem of existence begins for boys of the poor classes.” 


The schools of other type are for young boys and give a gen- 
eral training as well. ‘The author says regarding them: 


“They require a much longer time to be spent at the school, 
with the consequent increase in expense to the individual, and the 
great question of support on the part of poor parents. Even in 
the Paris schools large numbers of the pupils are unable for this 
reason to finish the course. Such schools are, also, on account of 
the length of time, and number of instructors fequired, much 
more expensive to support than those of the first kind. This is, 
of course, a very important factor, inasmuch as special schools of 
this character are not likely at least for some time to be estab- 
lished by comniunities, but must depend for support upon trade 
organizations or upon private munificence. 

“One of these plans will doubtless be developed by farther ex- 
perience, and become the trade-school of the future. The trade- 
school in some form has become an industrial necessity, and in 
some form it will doubtless prove the means of opening up to 
American boys a wide field for honest, self-respecting effort, and 
a great influence in raising the standard of American labor, and 
of the American workman.” 


MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


VEN in the land of the “unspeakable Turk,” there is some- 
thing of a “new woman” movement. Woman is no longer 
as closely veiled as in times past, and under her cloak, or ferzd/e, 
she is now allowed to wear European clothes of the latest style. 
But despite these changes, we are assured by Richard Davey 
(Fortnightly Review), that her condition is not materially better 
than it was five hundred years ago. Most of the thirty millions 
of Turkish women “are little better than animals,” and the power 
of the man in the harem is absolute, even the police not being 
allowed to enter on any pretext whatever. Nevertheless, it 
seems, Mohammed is entitled to the credit of having elevated 
woman from astill lower condition. We quote from Mr. Davey’s 
article as follows: 

““Mohammed found polygamy a flourishing institution among 
the peoples whom he sought to convert to his new religion, but the 
traditions of Hebrew, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Persian civiliza- 
tion were almost lost, and whatever privileges women had pos- 
sessed in remoter ages obliterated. But by organizing the harem 
into a system with well-defined laws, as well as a ceremonious 
etiquette, the Prophet lifted womanhood, if not to the high level 
which Christianity assigned to her, still to one immeasurably 
loftier than she had yet occupied among the nations, for whose 
benefit he labored, and perhaps the greatest benefit which he 
conferred upon woman was the very strict laws he framed to 
render her absolute mistress of her fortune. These laws remain 
in vigor to this day. A Mohammedan can not divorce his wife 
until he has restored to her every piaster of the money she 
brought him on her marriage, and he can not, without her formal 
consent, touch her private means, that is to say, not only her 
dower, but whatever she may have received through legacies 
from her parents after marriage.” 


When this is said, however, about all has been said that can be 
said in favor of the Mohammedan system. By reason of the 
ignorance in which women are kept, their husbands are enabled 
more often than not to swindle them out of their fortunes. The 
woman's happiness, moreover, not only in this life but in that to 
come, is dependent upon the husband’s will. ‘ Woman,” says 
the Koran, is a “field,” that is, as Mr. Davey interprets, ‘“‘a sort 
of property which her husband may use or abuse as best he thinks 
fit.” “The happiness of a woman in Paradise,” the Koran also 
Says, “is beneath the plant of her husband’s feet,” and to this 
day the Turkish bride enters the nuptial bed at the foot, by lifting 
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the richly embroidered counterpane with much ceremony. ‘The 
good wife has a chance of eternal happiness,” says the Koran 
again, “only if it be her husband's will,” while the other wives 
have, apparently, no fixed destination in the hereafter. But the 
way of the Turkish husband is not, nevertheless, strewn with 
thornless roses. There are drawbacks. Chief of these is the 
expense of aharem. We quote again: 


“It is true that Mohammed proclaimed monogamy to be superior 
to polygamy, but he soon modified this by declaring that ‘If one 
wife does not suffice, it is lawful to take four;’ on this curious 
condition, however, that the four women must be treated with 
impartiality, each having her apartments, her servants, her car- 
riages, and even her jewels separate, but as nearly alike as pos- 
sible. To this day, the old-fashioned Turks, when they make a 
present to their wives on certain feasts of the year, give them 
precisely the same pattern ot silk for a gown, or set of jewels, or 
whatever other object they think fit to offer them. This regula- 
tion also accounts for the amazing rapacity of the Turks when 
they rise to power; they have such enormous establishments to 
keep up. A Constantinopolitan gentleman, with whom I am 
acquainted, who had ascended the social ladder, through the 
caprice of a former Grand Vizier, from being a boy in a traveling 
circus to the grade of an official of high rank, gave me, one day, 
in an outburst of confidence, the following singular piece of in- 
formation: ‘It is very difficult for a Turkish offiical, once he gets 
into a position, however ample may be his salary, to make two 
ends meet; the women of his household, elated by fortune, be- 
come so extravagant. Fortunately, I have only one wife, and 
she is a very well-educated woman and knows how to economize ; 
nevertheless she has fifteen slaves and attendants to wait upon 
her and my widowed sister, whom, according to our laws, as she 
is past the age of re-marriage, and a very poor woman, I am 
obliged to support. I have, therefore, eighteen women to lodge 
and feed, besides a number of male servants, my household 
numbering not more than thirty-two persons. This is nothing, 
however, to that of my neighbor, the Minister of —~—, who has 
four wives, inhabiting separate suites of apartments, who have 
between ten and twenty attendants to wait upon each of them.’” 


Moreover, neither in the matter of divorce nor in that of pros- 
titution does the harem system, as has been sometimes claimed, 
furnish immunity from gross abuses. We quote again: 


“Divorce in Turkey is obtained with a facility which would 
surprise even our Transatlantic cousins. As easily as Abraham 
cast forth Hagar the bondwoman and her child, so also can the 
Turk open the door of his harem and send out into the world the 
woman who no longer pleases him. He has but to give her back 
her dower and per:onal effects. In the upper classes, however, 
certain legal formalities are gone through, and, indeed, as the 
lady is usually protected by her parents, divorce is, comparatively 
speaking, rare. I know instances, however, in Constantinople, 
of ladies in the highest official circles who are not yet very far 
advanced in years, who have been divorced twice, thrice, and 
even ten times. Among the lower orders divorce may well be 
described as a farce. Many girls who are not yet twenty years 
of age have been divorced and remarried a dozen times. ° 
The ease with which a divorce can be obtained in Turkey leads to 
many abuses, and creates a state of affairs not unlike our prosti- 
tution. Most of the beggar women in Constantinople--and they 
are innumerable—are divorced women whose frequent exchange 
of husbands has brought them to the level of the most unfortu- 
nate of their Christian sisters. Fuad Pasha said many years 
ago that the emancipation of Turkey must begin by the emanci- 
pation of Turkish women, and I hold that ¢He question of the 
East is the question of women.” 


Many other points of interest are given by the writer. He 
quotes from a young lady who had been ten years a governess in 
a harem in Scutari to the effect that ‘nothing can exceed the 
coarseness of Turkish conversation.” She herself had several 
times to change her employers suddenly from fear that the jeal- 
ousy of the wives would result in her being killed by poison or by 
means of the “famous fatal cup of coffee,” full of chopped hair or 
ground glass, which destroys the intestines and produces a 
lingering death that defies a fost mortem. 
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AN AMERICAN PANTHEON. 


N both Canada and the United States the idea of a national 
mausoleum corresponding to England’s Westminster Abbey 
is being agitated. The erection in Washington of such a mauso- 
leum as the best means of preserving the memories of our great 
men and women was advocated in a striking article in a recent 
issue of Donahoe’s Magazine (Boston). The writer urged that 
a popular subscription should be opened for the purpose and that 
Congress should make a generous appropriation. In this Ameri- 
can Pantheon he would find a place for the bodies or the statues 
of our illustrious statesmen, soldiers, poets, artists, and inventors 
whose services entitled them to the rank of greatness. Since the 
appearance of this article, the editor of Donahoe’s Magazine has 
received a large number of interesting letters from prominent 
Americans, and some of them are published in the July issue of 
the magazine. Among the writers are ex-Governor Rice, of 
Massachusetts; President Andrews, of Brown University; Presi- 
dent Whitman, of Colby University ; James Jeffrey Roche, editor 
of The Boston Pilot; President Schurman, of Cornell University ; 
Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire; Theodore Roosevelt, ex- 
President of the Civil Service Commission, and others. We ap- 
pend extracts from a few of these letters. 
Editor Roche writes: 


“The idea of a national pantheon is excellent if practicable. It 
is doubtful, however, if the several States would be willing to 
give up the ashes of their great ones, even for the greater honor 
to be bestowed upon them. I suppose the purposes of the pan- 
theon would be served in such case if the heroes were represented 
by statues, busts, memorial windows, or tablets, as is done in 
Westminster Abbey and elsewhere.” 


Mr. Roosevelt writes : 


“Of course it would be a most admirable thing to have a 
national mausoleum, where we should have really the best of our 
workers and thinkers commemorated, but I would have to think 
out how to get the best before I could commit myself to the 
scheme. For instance, we now have in the Capitol at Washington 
a large chamber ornamented with the statues of the supposed 
most prominent citizens from the different States, two being sent 
from each. There are in the collection a great many men who 
ought to be there; but a great many men who ought to be are 
not there, and a large number who ought not to be are. I doubt, 
for instance, whether Grant, Sherman, or Sheridan, or Farragut 
are in that hall, tho there are plenty of military men of no partic- 
ular prominence; so all I can say is that while I heartily agree 
with your article, if we can reach some way of getting at the 
proper men, I can not at the moment think of what this way 
should be.” 


President Andrews writes: 


“T like your proposition much and think your arguments for it 
very strong. Ican perhaps add another. The national mauso- 
leum, receiving glorious dead from a// farts of our land, would 
act as a cohesive force, keeping the nation solidly together for- 
ever.” 


President Schurman writes: 


“The idea of a national mausoleum is one that is calculated to 
strike the imagination of every American that reveres patriotism, 
genius, and consecration. There is no doubt that the carrying 
out of such a proposai would foster the growth of a noble senti- 


ment in any country that should seek to honor its great states- 
men, scholars, and writers in the way that England has pointed 
out by means of Westminster Abbey. The only difficulty that 
presents itself is a practical one. Who shall designate the men 
whose greatness has made them worthy of being thus honored? 


.Such decisions could not well be intrusted to a political body in 


this country. There is no academy in America that could act as 
the tribunal. Of whom, then, is the necessary court of last re- 
sort to consist?” 


Ex-Governor Rice writes: 


“TI think such an institution would stimulate the cultivation of 
intellectual and characteristic endowments, tho it would perhaps 
encounter the envy and criticism of the unambitious and pessi- 
mistic elements of society. These last I do not think of much im- 
portance.” 
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Why Children Lie.—For the same reason, we now learn, that 
the babies “smile” in their sleep—because their stomachs are out 
of order, or because some other physical function is improperly 
performed. Nathan Oppenheim, M.D., discusses the subject in 
a rather technical way (Popular Sctence Monthly, July), and 
sums up his conclusions as follows: 


“We constantly see children who lie habitually, and usually for 
no recognized reason. This habit is commonly looked upon 
as an indication of spontaneous viciousness. In the majority of 
cases this opinion has no basis in fact. The children usually 
are suffering from disorders of mind or body, or both, which 
radically interfere with the transmission of conceptions and per- 
ceptions from the internal to the external processes of expression, 
so that they are really unable to be more exact than they seem; 
usually these peculiarities are either neglected or cause severe 
punishments to be inflicted, with the natural result that they are 
confirmed and added to by various unfavorable characteristics of 
cruelty, revenge, slyness, and actual deceit. Lying does not 
necessarily mean viciousness, nor is truth to be regarded merely 
as a saving means of grace. On the contrary, many a child may 
be led to forget the lie simply by being placed in proper physical 
and mental environments.” 





A Practical Joke on Balfour.—‘‘ During his [Hon. A. J. Bal- 
four’s] tenure of the Irish Secretaryship,” says ‘‘A Lobbyist,” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine (July), “he received one morning in 
March (being St. Patrick’s Day), at the House of Commons, an 
oaken octagonal-shaped box about ten inches in Jength. On the 
box being opened a bunch of shamrock, with a card bearing the 
inscription /rom a sincere admirer, was found inside, and un- 
derneath a layer of some white compound through which could 
plainly be discerned a steel spring. Mr. Balfour is not a timid 
man; but the contents of the box were sufficient to excite uncom- 
fortable thoughts of dynamite and infernal machines in the mind 
of the bravest. The chief secretary, therefore, deemed it well, 
before further explorations, to send for an official of the Houses 
of Parliament who is a bit of an analytical chemist; and on his 
arrival they both set to work to unravel the mystery in Mr. Bal- 
four’s room, much to the terror of the private secretaries who 
were momentarily expecting a terrible explosion. For a moment 
the chemist was puzzled; but, putting a particle of the compound 
upon his tongue, he discovered that it was simply sugar impreg- 
nated with lemon. On turning the box upside down, out rolled 
an antiquated cork-screw, a spiral spring, and a well-worn nut- 
meg grater, and on the bottom was a paper bearing these words: 
‘Buy the whisky yourself; you can then concoct the famous 
lemonade of Ballyhooly.’” 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Is the Comparison Fair ? 
I ‘ T ‘4 2 2 _ 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— renee ree ie ee A 

Is the comparison of the expenditure of our ownand other governments, 
made in the article on ‘* What Government Costs,” which appeared in your 
issue of July 5, a fair one? Ought not the direct taxes we pay as State 
and county tax, levied for expenditures that are paid by the imperial Gov- 
ernment of other nations, to be included as mere national expenditures to 
make the comparison a correct one? 

Three fourths of the direct tax levied for State and county tax is for the 
payment of State officers, including the members of the legislature, the 
salaries of judges and other officers of our courts; the maintenances of in- 
sane asylums, penitentiaries, and other State institutions. Asall the before- 
mentioned expenses are included in the national expenditure of Great 
Britain, France, and other nations mentioned, they should be added to our 
national expenditure to make the comparison a just one. 

I have paid taxes over forty years and judge from my experience. The 
direct taxes paid by a citizen of average means is about equal to the cost 
per head of maintaining the general Government, viz., five dollars per 
head. 

My taxes are about $42 per year. As there are four persons in my 
family, direct taxes are $10.50 for each person. My family represents 
$11,000, this being just about double the wealth of the average family of 
four persons. The taxes are also double, as the direct tax paid by each 
person in this country as State and county taxe sis about five dollars. 

If I am correct, the rate of taxation per head in the United Statesis fully 
as much as it is in Great Britain. THOMAS POWELL, M.D. 


As the laws enacted by our legislatures are in other nations enacted by 
the imperial general Government, the taxes paid for such legislation can 
be properly classed as national. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


At the close of the second week in July the con- 
dition of trade generally remains practically un- 
changed, although commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity at many points continues more conspicuous 
than usual at the midsummer season. Prices gen- 
erally continue strong, exceptions being found 
among the cereals, hog products, coffee, and lead; 
while, as significant as anything else, are the ex- 
ceptionally favorable outlook for trade in the 
fall,and the encouraging promise for the wheat 
and corn crops throughout the Central Western, 
Western, and Nothwestern States. It is worth 
noting that almost all recent cereal crop reports, 
except those which have been called official, have 
been the most favorable. 

There are 266 failures in business in the United 
States this week, as compared with 197 last week, 
229 in the second week of July, 1894, and 398 in a 
week in 1893. 

Among Eastern cities there is a change for the 
better at Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 


Providence. Manufacturers of woolens and 


jewelry reporta better demand, while all forms of 
iron and steel are in active request, these features 
resulting in the stimulation of business in other 
lines. With a few exceptions, general trade is 
quiet, and summer dulness prevails throughout 
the South. The exception is with respect to iron 
mills which are running on fulltime. This is con- 
spicuous at Chattanooga, and is beginning to be 
so at Birmingham. At Atlanta sales of hardware 
are larger, but those of dry goods, shoes, and 
groceries are smaller. New Orleans reports only 
a fair volume of business, less than was expected. 

At many of the cities thoughout the Western 
and Northwestern States merchandise markets 
present the dulness incident to the first half of 
July, although at all points the outlook for fall 
trade is reported good. At Chicago the volume of 
business is heavier than expected atthis time; 
collections are good, and the crop market is 
favorable. The industrial situation is charac- 
terized by Western pig-iron furnaces being sold 
nine months ahead, and by contracts within a 
week for 10,000 tons of steel rails at $25. St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha all report a fair volume 
of business, prices hardening, and an unexpectedly 
favorable crop outlook. 

On the Pacific Coast trade conditions continue 
favorable.—Aradstreet’s, July 13. 


Bank Clearings. 


Bank clearings throughout the country this 
week present the largest total since the period of 
panic in 1893, $1,146,000,000, 17 per cent. more than 
last week, when the total was, of course, small, 
owing to the Fourth of July holiday, 30 per cent. 
larger than inthe second week of July, 1804, and 
14 per cent. larger than in the second week of 
July, 1893. This record is continued even when 
comparison is made with the second week of 
July, 1892, the gain this week as compared with 
the one last mentioned being one half of 1 per 
cent.—Sradstreet's, July 13. 


New York Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
showed an increase of $1,231,600 in surplus reserve, 
which now stands at $33,405,200. Loans contracted 
$2,512,700, and deposits decreased $1,903.200. Specie 
decreased $231,600, and legal tenders increased 
$087,400. Circulation increased $44,300. The 
statement was free from unusual influences this 
week.— 7he Journal of Commerce, July 14. 





For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or disordered 


stomachs that need stimulating, and acts as a tonic 
on verves and brain. 
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CHESS. 


Problem 78. 
BY VALENTIN MARIN Y LLOVET. 
First Prize, Problem Tourney of the Schach- 
verein, Wurzburg. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 
K on Q 4; B on Q Kt sq; Ktson K Kt2andKR 4; 
Ps on K 5, 0 3, K B 4, Q Kts 2 and 4, OR 3. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 

K on K sq; Q on K Kt 2; Bs on K Bsq and K Bz, | 
Kt 50n K B8 and K Kt6; RonK7; Pson Q 2, Q Kt 
and 6. 

White mates in three moves. 


Problem 79. 


By Mrs. BAIRD, THE “* QUEEN OF CHESS.” 
Black—One Piece 
K on Q B 4. 





Y 4 | 
YZ 

















White—Five Pieces. 


K on YQ sq; Q on K Kt 2; Kts on Q B 2and 3; Pon} 


1Q B4. 





White mates in three moves. 


We give two very beautiful problems this week; 
one difficult, the other easy, when you get the 
hang of it. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 71. 
White. Black. 
1 R—R 5 K—Q 5 
R—B 3 dis ch K—B 5 must 
3 R—Q B 3 mate 


b senses P—Kt 7 
2 K—Kts5 K—Q 5 
3 R—B 3 dis ch, mate 
or 
(2) P—B5 


3 KxP disch, mate 
or 
(2) Kt anywhere 
3 Kt mates. 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; the Rev. E. M. McMillen, Le- 
banon, Ky.; Leon Story,, Washington; ‘* Bebe” 
Purser, New Orleans; J. T. Fulcher, Gadsden, Ala.; 
T. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; W. G. Don- 
nan, Independence, Ia.; E. E. Dinwiddie, Jr., 
Greenwood, Va.; John Winslow, Bristol, Conn.; 


John F. Dee. Buffalo, N. Y.; A. B. Dinwiddie, 
Greenwood, Va. 


A very ingenious attempt was made in trying 





to Queen the Kt’s P and mate; but that is knocked 


(359) 29 


into smithereens by the fact that when the P 
reaches Kt 7, it cut off B and the Black K gets to 
Q 4. 


No. 72. 

White. Black. 
1 R(R 4)—B4 OxR 
2 Rx Q mate 
P scabs Bx R (B 4) 
2 0x B mate 

ee oe 3x R (B 6) 
2 Rx B mate 
. csnhen P—R 5 
2 Rx P mate 
t seseale B—R 5 
2 Rx B mate 
No. 73. 

White. Black. 
1 R—Kt5 Kx Kt 
»RxP PxR 
3 B—R 4 mate 

or 
(2) B—Q2 
; Kt—Kt 4 mate 
S canans K—B sq 
Kt—B 5 any 


; R—Kt 8 mate 
Correct solution of 72 and 73 received from allt 
those who solved 71, and also the Rev. E. C. Has- 
kell, Sigourney, Ia, and E. E. Armstrong, Parry 
Sound, Canada. 


F. B. Osgood, North Conway, N. H.; H. N. Clark, 


| Port William, O.; Prof. Cooper D. Schmitt, Uni- 


versity of Tennessee; A. B. Coates, Beverly, Mass., 


; and Dr. Armstrong, Olympia, Wash., were suc- 


cessful with 72. 
The Problemsin DIGEST of July 13 are incorrect- 
ly numbered; should be 77 and 78. 


We have received Part II., Section I. of **The 
Modern Chess Instructor,” by W. Steinitz, con- 
taining the analyses of the Ponziani Opening and 
the Giuoco Piano Opening, with illustrative games 
and notes 


Are YOu sm 
Contemplating a Trip to Can- 
ada and Canada’s Capital ? 


With cool breezes, magnificent scenery, and 
the best trout streams and lakes in America, 
the Tourist and Sportsman should come North 
in the vacation season. ‘The trip can be made 
both comfortable and inexpensive, coming by 
way of Rouse’s Point or Montreal and the 


CANADA ATLANTIC R.R. 


which, with six trains daily between Montreal 
and Ottawa, and close connections at Rouse’s 
Point with through trains via Central Vermont, 
Delaware & Hludson, New York Central Rail- 
roads, etc., forms a service of 15 hours between 
Boston and New Yorkand Ottawa. A visit to 


OTTAWA, THE CAPITAL CITY, 


with finest scenic situation on the continent, 
will alone amply repay the tourist, and in addi- 
tion to the many attractions ev rou/e, including 
the famous St. Lawrence River, Bass and 
Dore fishing at Valleyfield, the sportsman is 
within a few hours’ run, over the Ottawa, Arn- 
prier and Parry Sound Railway recently con- 
structed, of the Famous Fishing and Shooting 
of the Ottawa, Bonnechere and Madawaska 
Valley, where game and fish in countless vari- 
ety abound. 








its he Sunnyside EXTENSION BOOKGASE Priees $4.50 t0s30, 


Are you interested? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKEASE CO. Girard, Pa 
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LEGAL. 


Savings Banks—Funds Held “In Trust 
for” Another—New York Rule. 


A decision of importance to savings banks was 
made by Judge Beekman in the New York 
Supreme Court last month. Accounts are fre- 
quently held in savings banks in the name of one 
person ‘‘in trust for’’ another. Checks on those 
accounts are usually as freely paid as on any 
other, because it is understood that the trustee, 
and not the bank, is responsible if the money is 
not used for the purpose for which it is held in 
trust. The case before Judge Beekman had some 
peculiar features. The deposit was first made 
**in trust for Ellenora H. Decker,” and afterward 
the whole amount was transferred to a new ac- 
count with the same depositor “in trust for 
Lavinia A. Du Bois.’? Judge Beekman held that 
it was an open attempt to destroy one trust and 
create another over the same property in favor of 
another person. The bank knew of the transac- 
tion and aided init, so that it became responsi- 
ble in an action against it by the person for whose 
benefit the first deposit was made. It will be 
necessary for banks to exercise great care in deal- 
ing with trust accounts under Judge Beekman’'s 
decision.—? American Lawyer, 234. 


Corporations— Employment of Physician 
to Attend Injured Employees— 
Liability. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana held in the case 
of Pittsburg, C. C. & St. L. R. Co. v. Suilivan, 40 
N. E. Rep., 138, that when a corporation volun- 
tarily employs a physician for its injured em. 
ployese, it is only bound to exercise reasonable 
care in selecting a competent person, and is not 
liable for the physician's negligence or tortious 

acts while attending the employee. 

The Court argue that the appellant having volun- 
tarily assumed the duty to provide a physician, 
and tender to its injured or sick employees his 
services, whichthey were free to reject or accept, 
that its liability is limited as stated. In other 
words, the appellant would be liable only, if at 
all, for its negligence inthe employment, in the 
first instance, of an incompetent person. A cor- 
poration which so assumes to so provide a 
physician is only bound to exercise reasonable 
care and diligence, and is not required to select a 
physician of the highest skill and longest experi- 
ence in the practise of medicine. If it exercised 
this required care and diligence, its duty termina- 
ted, and it is not liable for the subsequent mal- 
practice or wrongs of the physician, committed in 
or about the treatment or its servants. This prin- 
ciple of law is firmly settled by the adjudica- 
tions of the courts of many States and of 
the Federal tribunals. After citing a goodly 
list of well-recognized authorities the Court ap- 
plied the principles presented to the particular 
question before it, and determined that their 
being no general obligation resting on a rail 
road company to provide medical aid for its in- 
jured servarts, a complaint against a railroad by a 
servant, which sets out the circumstances of an 
accident to plaintiff, and of the alleged malpractice 
by the physician called by the defendant, without 
alleging that the physician was employed by de- 
fendant to discharge any contractual duties which 
it owed plaintiff, or that defendant was negligent 
in selecting the physician, is sufficient toconstitute 
a cause of action.—3 American Lawyer, 230. 


Partnership—Sale of Good-Will—Assump- 
tion of Name. 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
say in the late case of Marten v. Bunker, 40 N. E. 
Rep. 766, that under the Mass. Pub. St., c. 76, § 6, 
forbidding any person to ** assume or continue to 





The Second Summer, 


many mothers believe, is the most precarious in 
a child’s life ; generally it may be true, but you 
will find that mothers and physicians familiar 
with the value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk do not so regard it. 
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use’”’ inhis business the name of a person formerly 
connected with him in partnership, or the name of 
any other person without written consent, does 
not prohibit a person from describing himself as 
“successor to” another. After the death of the 
father, the son, who was his partner, continued to 
carry on the business under the same name as used 
during the father’s lifetime, and on his death de- 
vised the good will of the business to his wife, who 
sold the business to defendant, and authorized him 
to describe himself as ‘successor to’’ the original 
firm. The court held that defendant was the suc- 
cessor of the original firm, and entitled to adver 
tise the fact. 


Validity of Wills—Mistress as Legatee. 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey say in the 
case of Arnoultv. Arnoult, 31 Atl. Rep. 606, that the 
existence of influence which arises from unlawful 
or immoral relations, operating onatestator when 
his will is made, does not raise a presumption 
against the instrument, but will be regarded asa 
significant fact, which calls for a close and sus- 
picious scrutiny. The law permits a man to leave 
all his property, which he may by will dispose of, 
to his mistress, and toignore his wife, if he does so 
with free, sound, and disposing mind, pursuant to 
the formalities which the law describes. 


Turnpikes and Toll Roads—Charge to 
Bicycler. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania sayin the case 
of Leigh v Parkerman & R. Turnpike road, 31 Atl. 
Rep., 918, thata turnpike company, incorporated 
before the invention of bicycles, was authorized to 
maintain a public highway, and to collect tolls 

rom those who traveled on its road with horses, 
cattle, and certain named carriages, or “other 
carriage of burden or pleasure,” and ‘‘every other 
carriage of pleasure, under whatever name itmay 
go,”’ itis authorized to collect toll from a bicycler 
who uses its road, thoughits charter authorized the 


” 


tolls to be computed only by “ wheels and horses. 





Current i: vents 


Monday, July 8. 

Wages are to be increased in all the woolen 
mills throughout Rhode Island. ... The Flint 
Glass Workers of America meet in annual ses- 
sion at Toledo. . Judge Gaynor, of the Su- 
preme Court, grants a stay in the "McLaughlin 
case pending the appeal... . Weavers in Phila- 

delphia strike for higher wages. Further re- 
ports of loss of life and damage to property by 
the great storm are received from the West. 

Queen Victoria signs the proclamation dissolv- 
ing Parliament, and the electoral campaign is 
opened... . TheSpanish Premier statesthat ac- 


tive military operations in Cuba can not be |} 


carried on owing to the conditions of the cli- 
mate. 


Tuesday, July 9. 

Governor Altgeld makes specific charges of 
bribery against members of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture.... The New England Railroad is sold 
under foreclosure to the reorganizing committee 
for $5,000,000. . . Reports of increases of wages 
come trom Osw ego Falls and Port Chester, New 
York. .. . Brass and metal workers, polishers, 
and buffers organize, ata convention in Detroit,a 
United Brotherhood. ... The Connecticut Leg- 
islature passes a bill making Lincoln's birthday 
a legal holiday. 

It is reported that an extensive conspiracy 
against the Czar has been detected by the Mos- 
cow police; many Nihilists are arrested....A 
train on the Grand Trunk Railway is telescoped 
near Quebec; a number of Catholic physicians 
are killed inthe wreck. .. . Mr. Gladstone writes 
a letter favoring Irish homerule and urging the 
election of a Liberal majority. . . . Cornell wins 
in the preliminary heats at Henley.... The 
Canadian Cabinet decides not to submit the 
Manitoba school question to the present Parlia- 
ment. 


Wednesday, July zo. 


The Iowa Republican State Convention is held 
at Des Moines; the platform declares for inter- 
national bimetalism. ... The annual conven- 
tion of the Christian Endeavor Society opene in 
Boston; nearly fifty thousand delegates are 
present... .. The Canton, Ohio, striking mol- 
ders return to work; the threatened wage re- 
duction is withdrawn. Vagrantsattack a freight 
train near Baltimore; sixteen of them are 
arrested. 

The crisis in the Dominion Parliament con- 
tinues; Manitoba is firm for her free school 
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system. . The Cornell crew is defeated at 
Henley by the Trinity Hall crew. The King 
of Korea orders the arrest of his Minister of the 
Interior on a charge of treason; the latter has 

ed. . Russian naval officers’ entertain the 
officers of the United States w arship San Faan- 
ctsco. 


Thursday, July 11. 


Immense mass meetings are held by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention at Boston... The 
Nicaragua Canal Commission completes its in- 
vestigation and notifies Secretary Herbert... . 
The Providence, R. I., Atlantic mills announce 
an increase of wages. ... The longshoremen, 
at their convention in Milwaukee, decide to make 
their union international. ... Senator Hill 
writes two letters on the New York Sunday 
question; he favors a liberal construction of the 
excise law and saysthat the Republicans will 
not grant any relief. 

The Governmental crisis at Ottawa shows 
signs of passing. . .. Mexico puts in force the 
decree raising letter postage....A fire near 
Hesse-Nassau, in Germany destroys 350 houses 
and causes ten deaths... . It is reported that 
the Czar of Russia has offeredto advance all the 
gold our Government might need until Congress 
should convene. 


Friday, July 12. 

The Richmond Chamber of Commerce adopts 
resolutions against free coinage by this country 
alone. . Indiana free-silver editors organize 
a silver ‘league. . A World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union is organized in Boston; the En- 
deavor convention continues. ... Great damage 
is caused by forest fires in Northern Michigan. 

Reports at the convention of the flint- 
glass workers show improvement in every 
branch of the trade. 

The English Parliamentary elections begin; 
many old members are returned without Oppo- 
sition. .. . The Japanese at Formosa are at- 
tacked by Chinese, but the latter are defeated, 
two hundred being killed. . The Spanish 
Premier declares that Spain’s only course in the 
Mora case is to pay the claim. 

Saturday, July 73. 

The Democratic societies of Utah meetin con- 
vention, and adopt a free-silver platform anda 
woman-suffrage plank, . The Christian En- 
deavor sessions are continued in Boston... . 
The men arrested in connection with the Boston 
riot on the Fourth are discharged for lack of 
evidence. ... The national meet of American 
Wheelmen’s League closes at Asbury Park. 

The first returns in the English elections show 
decided Liberal losses; Sir William Harcourt is 
defeated in Derby. ... The disputed district in 
French Guiana, according to an agreement be- 
tween France and Brazil, is to be governed by 
dual rule. .. . Colombians land in Cuba to aid 
the insurgents. 


Sunday, July 14. 


Three thousand miners in Ohio County decide 
to quit work unless an advance of from 50 to 60 
cents aton is granted. . Reports of advances 
of wages come from Detroit and oe ngham. 
-. . A receiver is "eae for the electric rail- 
road of Ottawa, Ill. . . . Commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior to 
negotiate with the Belknap Indians for a cession 
of a portion of their lands. 

Sir William Harcourt cancels his political 

engagements, and will retire temporarily from 
politics. .. . Paris celebrates the ro6th anniver- 
sary of the fall of the Bastile with more than 
usual enthusiasm. . The Porte, it is said. asks 
the Pope to mediate in the question that has 
arisen over Armenia. 


FREE 


The late Prof. Basil Man- 
ley of the South Bap. Theo. 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
says of the Aerial Medica- 
tion: ‘‘I can cordially rec- 
ommend its use.’’ Write 
for a facsimile of his letter. 

Rev. W. E. Penn, the 
noted evangelist of Eureka 
Sorllans Ark., says: ‘‘I was cured of 
Catarrhal Deafness in 1886 by the use of 
the Aerial Medication, and it has proved 
to be a permanent cure. I recommend 
this treatment wherever I go, and know 
of many cases of Catarrh and Lung trouble 
that have been cured by its use. 

‘*Rev. W. E. PENN. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treat- 
ment Free, 

To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Ling 
Diseases, I will send sufficient medicines 


for three months’ treatment free. Address, 
J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 

Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John M. Harris, Court House, Seran- 
ton, Pa 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 

William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, 
and Walnut Sts., 


Hall B’dg, Ninth 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 

and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 


eago, Ill. 
George Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine S8t., 


New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 
Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 


Den- 


meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad Street, Augus- 


ta, Ga. 
Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 
Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


CANADA, 
Nassau B, Eagen, 1 Toronto St., 
ronto. 
W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘* Bentley,” 
Toronto. 


To- 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 


—~ Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, s 
. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 





For Summer Skies. 


You can * tell the stars * * allnight long with Royal 
Hil’s time-table of the heavens. ** All that is needed 
to easily identify all the leading stars and ccmstel- 
lations.”— Prof. C. A. Young. Large square book; 
many illustrations; $1, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., Publishers, Lafayette Place, New York. 





Q EVERY DAY b to represent 
‘ f. y? We will 
P 00. r ay or on in every locality 

watonce. Noexperience required. , Thisis not 


S an advertising scheme but a genuine offer by a responsibleg 
@ concern No money wanted, simply yourname and address. 


% Write today and learn how "easil 


Z LEONARD MFG. CO. 20 ADAMS Gx CHI 





Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lo 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaren d 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six poke protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 









uu can make $5. LL 





















and full instructions for ap ing, 
for X) cts. Agents want Radress, -; 
_W oodman in Co., * Sox ‘Ba72, 


Corpulency 


treatment 
manently. 
ye yur money. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO,, 


Boston, Mass 


Ba CARD PRINTER FREF 


Bets an any name in one minute; prints 500 cards an 
hour. YOU can make money with it. A fontof 
pretty type, also Indelible Ink. Type Holder, Pads 
and Tweerers. Best Linen Marker: worth $1.00. 
Sample mailed FREE for l(c. stamps for postaye on 
outfit and large catalogue 0f1000 Bargains. 


Cured Safely, in- 


telligent and 


by 
scientific 
Large Abdomens reduced per- 
We guarantee a cure or refund 
No starvation methods. 


Boston, Mass. 





43 FIVE-MINUTE OBJECT-SERMONS 
TO CHILDREN -—Through Eye-Gate and Ear 
Gate into the city of Child-Soul, by Sylvanus Stall 


A CHAUTARECLINING CHAIR FREE 


i } D.D.: “They are delightful and heipful beyond 

WITH A insite Box OF SWEETHOME’SOAP. expression.”—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 12mo, 

For $10.00: rve LARKIN BUFFALO, N.Y. cloth, 256 pp., $1.00, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls 
| Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Every Active Advocate of Reform Should at 
Once Send in His Advance Order 
For This Work. 








A GREAT OFFER TO “THE | LITERARY DIGEST” SUBSCRIBERS. 


New and Important Work, in Press. The 


Fneyelopedia of Social Keforms 


Biographical, Bibliographical, Explanatory, 
Political Economy, Political Science, ee treating of Anarchism, Charity 
Organizations, C ivil Service Reform, ¢ Jooperation, Currency, Finance and Tax 
Reform. Direct Legislation, Individualism, Land Reform, Proportion: il Represen- 
tation, Municipalism, Nationalism, Penology, Profit- sharing, Prohibition, Soceial- 
ism, Social Purity, Trades Unionisin, Woman’s Suffrage, Ete., with ¢ ‘opious Index. 


Historical, Topical; embracing 


PREPARED WITH THE COOPERATION OF MANY DISTINGUISHED SPECIALISTS, INCLUDING: 


Pres. E. B. Andrews, D.D., LL.D.; Edward Atkin- | Wm. D. McCracken; George EF. McNeill: A. A. Miner, 
son: Rachel Foster Avery; Prof. E. W. Bemis, | D.D.; Edward R. Pease; Rev. A. M. Powell, D.D.; 
Ph.D.; Edward Bellamy; A. A. Carlton; John Storer | James B. Reynolds, Ph.D.; Henry George; Mrs. 
Cobb; Prof. J. R. Commons: Col. Albert Clarke; | Frances E. Russell; Thomas G. Shearman; Sidney 
Rev. 8. W. Dike, LL.D.; Prof. R. P. Falkner, Ph.D. 3 Webb; Joseph D. Weeks; Arthur B. Woodford, 
William Lloyd Garrison; Prof, Eleanor L. Lord;| Ph.D.; Robert A. Woods; Carroll D. Wright, ete. 


Large Octavo; Cloth; about 1,000 pp. 


Price, When Issued, $6.00. To Advance Subscribers, $4.00. 
But to New or Old Subscribers for ‘ The Literary Digest,’’ the Ad- 
vance Offer Will Be Only $3.00. 


PROVIDED the New Subscriber shall accompany the Acceptance Blank (see below) with a remittance of 
$3 for his first year’s subscription for THe LirerRAky DiGEst, also that those who are already paid-up 
advance subscribers for THe LireRaRY DiGcest shall, each, remit $3.00 for an additional year’s subscrip- 
tion. In either case the amount, $3, for THE LireRARY DIGEST must accompany the Advance Acceptance 
Blank (see below), for the Encyclopedia, for which payment need not be made till notification is received 
that itis ready fordelivery. This will not be before Autumn, 1895. But the Acceptance, etc., must 
reach us promptly. 


NOW SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING OR A COPY OF IT, E 


TC, 


a 


ADVANCE ACCEPTANCE ORDER BLANK FOR A COPY OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York.-—-Sirs: I accept your advance offer 
on THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS at *$3.00, cloth bound, to be sent ¢ arriage free. It is understood 
that the copy you will send me is to be in every respect the same as your regular $6.00 edition. 

I enclose +33.00 to pay for THe Lirerary Digest for one year in advance. 

I will forward the money for the Encyclopedia when you notify me that the work is ready for delive ory, 
which is not to be before Autumn. It is also understood that if, for auy reason, I am dis- 
satisfied with the Encyclopedia, I shall be at liberty to return the same within three days after receiving it, 
and that you will return to me the money I shall have paid for the same. 


Name. 
Post-office 


Dated 


itiahhaininnditeshannsebininneioniaionatts ... 1895. State 


*If not accepting as a subscriber for THE LITERARY DIGEST, cancel this $3.00, 
your pen through the next following paragraph. 


+If you are an old subscriber for THe LITERARY D1GEsT, and have not paid in advance 
any must'also be paid up. If already paid in advance, you must send another year’s subseriptic on. 


and write over it $4.00; also draw 
existing arrearage, if 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW 


Standard Dictiona 


CERTAIN TO SUPERSEDE ALL OTHERS. 


Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent Philo- 
logist: June 15, 1895: ‘“‘The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and 
worthy of the great continent which has produced it. It is more than complete, 
and the amount of labor that has been bestowed upon it, and more especially 
upon the settlement of the pronunciation, must have been enormous. It is cer- 
tain to supersede all other existing dictionaries of the English language.” 


BEST DICTIONARY 
. - NOW AVAILABLE. 


Yale University, Prof. 
| E. J. Phelps, LL.D., ex- 
m Dp 

865 es a Ye | Minister to Great Britain, 

° ) ocabulary 


Mareh 24, 1895: ‘*‘ The work is 










> extremely well done through- 
Ter mis. out. I have no doubt that 
for general and _ practical 

ee purposes it is the best Ameri- 


“an Dictionary now avail- 
able.” 


247 Editors and 


Specialists. MERITS ARE INDIS- 


PUTABLE. 
ses The London Times, 


— 5, 1895: sae merits 
. of the Standard Dictionary 
Cost $960,000. are indisputable and are 
abundantly attested by a 
large number of unimpeach- 
able authorities. . . . Should 
command a wide and de- 
served popularity.” 






AN ENDURING MONUMENT. 


Harvard University, Prof. N.S. Shaler: ‘The Standard Dictionary will 
remain an enduring monument to the labor of its editors. 1 believe that it will 
come into general use in this community.” 


ITS WONDERFUL SUCCESS IN ENGLAND. 


George W. Smalley, in the New York 7'ribune (London correspondent) : 
** Many roviews of the Standard Dictionary have appeared in the best papers of 
this country (England). There is one to-day in one of those organs of opinion 
which,cs a rule, keeps its enthusiasm for things American well in hand, the 
London <tendard. This severe reviewer ceases in this case to be severe. 
He finds much to praise and not much to censure, saying that, ‘though not 
faultless, it scarcely challenges serious criticism; and in skill of arrangement, 
amplitude of knowledge, literary and scientific accuracy, it will take its place, 
by virtue of its merits, as one of the best and most authoritative works of refer- 
ence in the English language.’” 





INTRODUCTION PRICES. 


IN ONE VOLUME. IN TWO VOLUMES. 
HalfRussia - - - - + $12.00 | Half Russia - - - - ~- $15.00 
Full Russia « With Denison’s | 14.00 | Full Russia | With Denison’s ; 17.00 
Full Morocco | Reference Index ! 18.00 Full Morocco ' Reference Index! 22.00 





SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. CANVASSING SOLICITORS WANTED. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 








PRACTICAL GHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY 


The Princeton Lectures in Book Form. 








A new book on “ Practical Christian Sociology,’’ 
by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D., isto be issued about 
the middle of August. It contains a special series 
of lectures delivered by Mr. Crafts before Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in February, 1895. Much 
of what the author says is of the nature of expert 
testimony, the value of which is enhanced by the 
history of the witness whose life work has been 
identified with questions of Sabbath reform, labor 
reform, temperance, ballot reform, civil service, 
Christian politics, immigration, municipal reform, 
law and order, divorce, etc., etc., culminating in the 
establishing of the National Bureau of Reform 
at Washington, of which he is superintendent, and 
which aims to be a clearing-house for all the 
Christian reform movements of the country. 

Joseph Cook, has written the Introduction of Mr. 
Crafts’ book, and has therein given a biographical 
sketch of the author, showing him well qualified, 
both by his continuous work, extensive travel in 
our own country and abroad, observation and experi- 
ence, to make these lectures an authoritative and 
strategic discussion of Practical Christian Sociology, 
fairly representing the attitude of conservative evan- 
gelical Christians toward current social problems. 

Letters from the faculty of Princeton College, ex- 
pressing unqualified approval of Mr. Crafts’ series 
of lectures, are given in the book. Init Practical 
Christian Sociology is considered from the stand- 
points of the Church, the Family and Education, 
Capital and Labor, and Citizenship. Inan appendix 
is given the following supplementary matter: *‘Bib- 
lical Index and Hints on Bible Sociology,” ‘* Chrono- 
logical Data of Progress,” ‘‘ Letter of Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright on Divorce,” *‘ Notes of Purity in Life and 
in Art,”’ ‘*‘ Easy Lessons in Christian Doctrine,”’ etc. 

The price of the book when issued will be $1.50. 
Funk & WaGNALLS Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York, Publishers. 


THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW, 





An International Monthly Magazine of Religious 
Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 
sion of Practical Issues. Now in its 
eighteenth year. 8vo, 96 pp. 


Subscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, in advance, $2.50; 
single numbers, 30 cents. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. (author of Parker's 
People’s Bible), London, England: ** Tae HomiLetic 
Review is month by month acquiring larger circu- 
lation and influence in this country. Ileok upon it 
as the best periodical of its kind.”’ 


T. De Witt Talmage, D.D.: ‘I do not know 
how the HomILeTic Review affects others, but to me 
it is so full of suggestiveness that when I rise from 
reading it there are sermons on the tips of my fin- 
gers, sermons in my mouth, sermons on my eye- 
brows—head full and heart full of sermons. While 
I appropriate nothing of other preachers’ materials, 
Tue Homi.etic Revirw points out new gold-mines 
where we can dig for ourselves.” 


The Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo.: ‘We 
have been reading THE HomiLetic Review for ten or 
fifteen years, first as pastor, then as editor, and for 
oractical use we do not hesitate tocommend it most 

ighly. . . . One of the problems that we have never 
yet been able to solve is how a pastor can get along 
without Tae Homitetic Review. .. . It is a theo- 
logical seminary in miniature.” 


The Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore: ‘Wo 
repeat what we have often said. that THE Homr- 
LETIC Review is a necessity to every progressive 
clergyman, and is of vast importance. < 2 
a minister is only able to take one periodical, let it 
be this one.” 


The Homiletic Review, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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For Summer Reading—On Your Vacation Take Some of These Along. 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Library 


The books of ‘‘The Standard Library” are designed for popular reading, in biography, travel, hygiene, fiction, poetry, 
science, philosophy, political economy, temperance, prohibition, religion, and general literature, including tales, criticism, etc. 


The works of fiction are mostly by eminent American authors. 
editions are handy 12mo size, with titles on back, and will stand erect on shelf. 








The type is large and clear, and the paper good. All 
The price of Standard Library Books, printed 


on superior paper and bound handsomely in cloth, is $1 per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 25 cents each. 


and 75 cents per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 15 cents each. 
PAPER EDITION. 


@Order py Title and Number. 


No. Cts. 


80. Life of Cromwell. Paxton Hood. 286 pp. 
Mr. Hood's Biography is a tive boon to 
the mass of vendeeas die Yor sun 


81. ee W. M. Williams. 


82. Precooe Humorists. H.R. Haweis. 179 pp. 
Unusually entertaining from first to last.— 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


83. Lives of Ppa Shoemakers. W. E. 
Winks. 287 pp. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


A real novel and good book.—New York 
Herald. 


&. Flotsam and Jetsam. Thos. Gibson Bowles. 
266 me 8 


His description of the sea, and life upon it 
cannot be excelled.—Interior, Chicago. 


Poe eePCE CEOS COUPE ee eee eee eee) 


Of paste practical use.—New York Herald. 


86. Colin Clout’s Calendar. Grant Allen. 288 pp. 


The record of a summer in the country; the 
orchard, etc., quaint and instructive. 


87. a op of George Eliot. Nathan Sheppard. 
ree ‘on essays we gain access to her deepest 
convictions.—The Sun, New York. 


68. Charlotte Bronté. Laura C.Holloway. 144 pp. 
An admirable sketch of the distinguished 

author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 
91. Nature Studies. Prof. R.A. Proctor. 252 pp. 
A series of ee r oo expositions for 


all readers, by guished astronomer. 
92. India: What can it one us? Max Miiller. 
EE Ds erccctcccccs seccecccccccccccosceoncens 


Opens the door to a vast storehouse of in- 
formation.—Interior, Chicago. 


93. a in India. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 


PORE EHH e eee eee EH HEHEHE HEED 


ta b t, —_ and late account of 
A bright, intel oronto. 


Characteristics. waren Hood. 


Crowded with wit, enashetes and illus- 
trations of ready wi ee, and keen sar- 
casm.—Christian Intelligencer 


9%. Historical ~~ Other Sketches. Jas. Anthony 
Froude. 2S pp. .....csceccccccescs © cevees 
A most readable and semeette collection of 
papers.—The Mail, Toronto 
96. — Artisan Life. etme Delitzsch, D.D. 
91 pp........ bdsabdubsdn Skbacihes He00c00csh guar 
Translated from the third revised edition. 


97. . Sophisms. Samuel Wainwright. 

Adapted to opening the eyes.—The Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 

98. Illustrations and Meditations. Rev. C. H. 
BPURGOOR. . BED PD viccsccvecccccccccsccsccdes 
Full of most semeng am igrammatic 

editations, etc. w Public Ledger, 


Philadelphia. 


99. French Celebrities. Part I. Ernest Daudet. 


189 pp.......... pabmoenencesss oc0eseestentnt 
.clear and animated.—Christian States- 
man, Philadelphia. 
100. a Fake dl of besecomenaaie D. H. Wheeler. 
This volumes rich in scholarship an and sug- 
gestion.—Hvening Transcript, B 


25 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 








No. Cts. 


101. - of Martin Luther. wr. William Rein. 

PD cc cvkubetanss vshkethiibeses antes tpeeessse 

An attractive and readable bi y.—The 
Critic, New York. — 


102, French Celebrities. Part II. Jules Claretie. 
BP ie ntns 2vesccceveebecssadesesonsinssiocee 
104. With the Poets. Canon Farrar. 209 pp...... 
Canon Farrar’s Preface alone is worth the 
price of the book three times over.—New York 
Christian Intelligencer. 
105. Life of Zwingli. Jean Grob. 195 pp......... 
Decidedly the most solid and condensed life 
of the great reformer now before the English 
public.—Christian World, Dayton. 


106. on op of the Merv. Edmond O'Donovan. 
Pp. 


Poe RUC EC CO CC Cee eee eee ee eee eee 


One of the most interesting and attractive 
books of travel.—Times, Lenton 


107. Mumu, a. ry Superfluous Man. Ivan Tur- 
genieff. 1 pp 


Tee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee es 


one wad se b & t Russian 
grap Gren, grea 


108. peor and Rime. sees Miller. 237 pp. 


The most interesting of this American 
writer's books. 


109. OD. 18D - epeecenean John P. Newman, 


rae sadueana array of facts.—Christian 
at Work, New Y ork. 


110. 7 — Puzzle. John Habberton. 
Hrs 09 fullof exciting incident, thoroughly 
readable.—Evening Gazette, Boston. 


111. My Musical Memories. H.R. Haweis. 283 pp. 


It is full of history and art, of genius and 
inspiration.—The Advance, Chicago. 


112. — Malmaison. Julian Hawthorne. 
pr in its climax, dramatic in intensity. 
—The London Times. 


113. noe Heart of Africa. Sir Samuel W. Baker. 

TDs 0.0.600n00ne sdseccccstonnnresesressonene 

In all the literature of African Travel no 

single work can be found more exciting, and 

also more instructive than this.—Journal of 
Commerce, New York. 


114. The Clew of the Maze. Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
“Roundabout” Papers, full of interesting 
associations and anecdote.—The Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
115. bo Fortunes of Rachel. Edward Everett 
A purely American story ; 
through.—Journal of Commerce. 
116. Chinese Gordon. Archibald Forbes.......... 
Gen. Gordon's life is here told in a fascinat- 
ing manner.—Saturday DZvening Gazette, 
Boston. 
117. be Rpm and Philosophy. Jean Paul 
aay gan Oy 
ossus, and moreover, he is a humorist from 
his inmost soul.—Thomas Carlyle. 
119. The Home in Poetry. Laura C. Holloway... 


The arrangement is happily planned, and 
shows good taste and exsallont’ judgment.— 
Evening Post, Hartford. 


120. Number One; How to Take Care of Him. 
Joseph J. Pope 


Full of instruction that is vitally important. 
—Interior, Chicago. 


25 


15 


15 


15 


23 


= 121. Rutherford. Edgar Fawcett.. 





Books will be sent Post-paid. 


No. Ota. 


Tere PPP eee eee) 


The interest from one jae tosanother 
Independent, 


never flags.—The New York. 

122. Ten Years a Police Court Jud Ju 
We in scccasceccsssccovece _ senkes ge 
Nothin +o this book is overdrawn.—Judge 

Clark Ji 
123. be cette of the Sierras. Joaquin 
MEE Leni d anebs chien bs wes ceased 
Full of pews, pathos, and humor.—Adver- 
liser, Bos 


a School Teacher. Lydia Wood Bald- 


oe eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


Has all the value of truth and all the interest 
of fiction.— Hawkeye, Burlington. 
125. Old Sailor’s Yarns. Roland F. Coffin...... 7 
They have all the flavor of the salt sea wave. 
—New York Herald. 
126. Life of Wycliffe. John Laird Wilson......+ 


This is the fullest, fairest, and most accurate 
memoir of the great reformer.— William M. 
Taylor, D.D. 


128. True. George Parsons Lathrop......... eee 
A tale of abiding interest and much dcome 
tic power.—The Post, Washington. 
129. Prince Saroni’s Wife. Julian Hawthorne.. 
Julian Hawthorne has written nothin that 
surpasses this.— Mail and Express, New 
131. Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and ria 
Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson.......... oe 


Mr. Wilkinson strikes his foe with a smilé 
and bow, but his rapier is sharp, both at the 
—~ and along the edge.—The The Independen 


133. Aboard and Abroad. W. P. Breed...... esas 
A very interesting book of travel.—The 
Christian Secretary, Hartford. 
138. The Timid Brave. William Justin Harsha.. 
An interesting story in which the wrongs of 
the Indians are graphically portrayed. 
139. Destruction of Gotham. Joaquin Miller...... 


A graphic story showing the conflict be- 
tween the upper and lower strata of society in 
New York. 


140. The Trial of Gideon and the Countess of Al- 

mara’s Murder. Julian Hawthorne......... 

The name of Julian Hawthorne, as the au- 

thor of this, is a sufficient guarantee of its in- 
tense atic power. 


141. My Lodger’s Legacy. R. W. Hume.......... 


The history of a recluse, written by himself. 
Compiled and arranged by Hume. 


142. An Untoetanate Woman. A novel. Ivan Tur- 
he ee ‘is an artist of the first order.— 
The World, London. 


145. Bulwer's Rovains Leila; or, Pa Siege of 
Grenada, and The Comi ng or, New 
Utopia. By Edward Bulwer tiord Lytton). 


Two of Bulwer's most celebrated novels. 
147. "ue Streets and London Slums. Frederick 


Fenster with effective pen the slums of 
the hymna = district, e famous by her- 
rible tragedies. 

158. The Light of the wrerte; or, The Great 

Consummation. B Edwin Arnold 

— of the Light ba Asia), with por- 


all ae of 
oll ri eam BE yee? ogg vou 


15 


15 


15 
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simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 


required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars. 


Look out for imitations. Make sure that you 
get the Lawton Simplex. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 
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A Hundred Years 
of Missions; 


OR, THE STORY OF PROGRESS SINCE 
CAREY’S BEGINNING, 


io -. 
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By D. L. LEONARD, D.D., 
Associate Editor ‘‘ Missionary Review of the World.”’ 


— 
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12mo, Cloth, 432 pp., with Practical Index. 
Price, $1.50, post-free. 


There is no single volume in existence which at 
all covers the ground as does thisone. Others are 
full of dates and names and very dry, good only for 
reference, or are over-scholarly and intensely Ger- 
man in style. ‘‘One Hundred Years of Missions” 
tells enough about all important and characteristic 
things concerning missions in the four quarters of 
the world to be interesting and to meet the wants of 
the multitude of readers. It is written in greed 
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, style. Now that all Young People’s Societies are 
0 ’ ng up missions for study, the J ang demand for 
t 4 such a book is herein admirably 3 
Py 
RY THE CHAPTERS: 

r The Christian Idea of Missions; Missions in the 
} N Early Centuries; Conversion of Northern and West- 
Lh), ern Europe : the Non-missionary Centuries; Refor- 
*f6) mation and Discovery of America; Roman Catholic 

if Missions ; for Modern Missions; Protes- 
} ) tant Missions Before Carey; the Carey Epoch in 
, ‘ Missions; the great Missionary Revival; Genesis of 

\ 


Missions in America; the Phenomenon of Missionary 
pm eth yg in India; Missions in Africa; 
M ; the Islands of the Sea; the Turkish 
Empire; Persia; the Chinese Empire; Korea; Mis- 
~. sions in Japan ; Missions in Spanish America ; Mis- 
aylat sions Among the American Indians; Land Which 
be Possessed. 


—<a 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 

















Tumor Cured. 
No Pain. No Knife. 


A radical cure for this disease either at home 
or at my Sanitarium. Write to orcome and 
see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 
Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 
gether with descriptive circulars of treat- 
ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
home treatment for $10. No pain. 








Sound Suggestions.’? 
—Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University. 


Before an Audience ; 
Or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


Talks to the Students of the University of St. 
Andrews and the University of Aberdeen. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
12mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents, Post Free. 


New York Evangelist— : 
“Tt knocks to flinders the theories of elocu- 
tionists.”’ 


Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University— 
“ replete with practical sense and sound 
suggestion.’ 


Pittsburg Chronicle— 

‘*HE DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. . . . Gives suggestions that will 
enable one to reach and move and influence men.” 


National Baptist, Philadelphia— 

“How many beautiful stories of the advice given 
by actors and orators he spoils! How many beauti- 
ful bubbles he bursts! The ‘talks’ are decidedly 
witty and philosophical.” 


Jos. T. Duryea, D.D.— 

“T shall recommend it to our three schools of 
elocution. It is capital, familiar, and racy, and 
profoundly philosophical.” 


Literary World— 
‘*We advise every public speaker to read at least 


& opening chapter of this book ; the rest will fol- 
ow.”” 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 
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